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OU men who know values —who 

weigh each investment carefully— 
will quickly appreciate the two-fold value 
of this remarkable new-type car. 


It’s a Studebaker Duplex, and, as its 
name implies, is a car of double con- 
venience,comfortand utility. Onemoment 
it is a delightful airy open car. Then, 30 
seconds later, it is a comfortable enclosed 
car. The change is made by simply 
drawing down the roller enclosures. 


That’s value point number one. 


Next—the Duplex is the only car that 
provides complete convenience for year 
round motoring. It gives weather-tight 
protection during winter months—and 
when spring comes it’s a delightful airy 
open car again. 


, 





That’s value point number two. 


And finally—it’s a Studebaker, A new 
car that embodies Studebaker’s tradi- 
tional excellence of performance and 
provides, in addition, a new ease of gear 
shifting—more powerful motor—larger 
brakes—velvet clutch action and remark- 
ably easy steering. 


That’s value point number three—and 
there are many more. 


Buy a car in the same way you make 
any other important investment. On this 
basis you will find that the Studebaker 
costs you less in the beginning and pays 
dividends in comfort, convenience and 
happiness out of all proportion to your 
greatest expectations, 
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& of Two -Fold Value 


—that every careful buyer 
will quickly appreciate 





Bl _ 5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton.$1145 5-Pass, Duplex-Phaeton.$1495 7-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton.$1875 
A 3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster. 1125 3_ Pass, Duplex-Roadster. 1450 















3-Pass. Coupe-Roadster. 1395 z _ 5-Pass. Coupe 6606.406008% 2650 
Cees Came .......... 1495 SP UGE, VIGtOEIA. 6c: 2050 tia Mads 2785 

J 5-Pass. Sedan .......... 1595 5-Pass. Sedan .......... 2150 eis 
5-Pass. Berline ......... 1650 5-Pass. Berline ......... 2225 7-Pass. Berline ......... 2860 


e 4-wheel brakes, 4 disc wheels, $60 extra 4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, $75 extra 4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, $75 extra 
: (All prices f. o. b. U. S. factories, and subject to change without notice.) 
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THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


| STUDEBAKER DUPLEX 


= _/ 
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THIS IS A STUDEBAKER YEAR 
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©) HUMAN NATURE 


like an iceberg, 
is mostly submerged 






































These are some of the The menace to navigation comes not so 


11,000 Users of our much from the brilliant ice peaks that are 


Personnel Service visible for miles, as it does from the huge 
Allen A Company, The 
American Brake Co. 
American Radiator Co. 


bulk that extends below the surface. 


| American Sales Book Co. Only one-eighth of an iceberg is visible 

| American Seating Co. = -~ej i 

| adie Cteaiaoae. Wiaaittiee the unknown mass, seven-eighths, is out 
Co., Ine. of sight. 


E. C. Atkins & Co. 


| Brown Lipe Gear Co. ae r 
Seatiis & Mnnek: Mima So it is with Human Nature. 
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| Cooper Underwear Co. Most of it is concealed. We may know 
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Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. i 
orn = Si: Sa a the names of folks, a few of their character- 


Harris Automatic Press Co., The istics, and yet fail to get below the surface. 
| Harrison Radiator Corporation 

Hayes Wheel Co. Even close friends don’t always know all 

Holyoke Gas & Electric Co. 

Indian Motorcycle Co. about us. 

Kellogg Company. F , ‘ 

Libbey Glass Co. The Business Executives cannot possibly know 

MacWhyte Company their employees beyond the line of general 


Mallory Hat Co., The 


Marion Steam Shovel Co. contact. 
Moto-Meter Co., Inc. 
National Marking Machine Pivot Men must have that knowledge of 
Co., The i ° 
ee Sy Human Nature that will help them to avoid 
Quick-Meal: Stove Co. collisions and confusion. 
William A. Rogers, Ltd. 
a Pivot Men must know how to bring out 
Seaman Body Corporation ; 2 
Sheaffer Pen Co. the concealed qualities in their workers and 
Shredded Wheat Co. . 
'S. S. Stafford Co. turn them to profit of the Business. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. . 
Steubing Truck Co. Our simple Plan charts the course for 
Supetter Unterweer Co, She thousands of Pivot Men—helps them to 
Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
Telede Scale Co. avoid obstacles and to progress to profit. 


U. 8. Light and Heat Corporation 
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“‘The Hotel 
of the 
Presidents ’”’ 





MILLARD FILLMORE 
President a 
1850 — 1853 Le: 





Taylor, sixteen months after 
his inauguration, Millard 
Fillmore, his successor, estab- | / 
lished a temporary White 
House at the old Willard, 
there transacting the business 
of the nation until the Exec- 
utive Mansion was ready for 
his cccupancy,. 


a al 


N the past, the old Willard was often referred to 

as “the first stop on the way to the White House.” 
Today, The New Willard, with its inheritance of 
yesteryear hospitality, is the first stop of all who 
would enjoy to the fullest extent Washington’s store- 
house of interesting places. 


The 
NEW WILLARD 


Pennsylvania Ave., 14th and F Sts. WASHINGTON 

Those who appreciate the ideal location of The New Willard—‘‘right in the 

midst of things’’—will find as conveniently located the other hotels of the 
BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 

The Wal pone -ASTORIA The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
NEW Y PHILADELPHIA 


With the death of President j 
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Chevrolet 


Purchase 
Certificate 


Making It Possible for 


| More People to Buy 
"|1} Automobiles— 


The new Chevrolet copyrighted 6% Purchase 
Certificate Plan now enables thousands to own an 
automobile who heretofore were financially unable 
to make the initial down payment in one lump sum. 


Under this new plan anyone can begin buying a 
Chevrolet by making a first payment of a few dollars, 
which entitles the purchaser to a Chevrolet Pur- 
chase Certificate. 


The owner is credited with 6% upon all payments 
made on this certificate. At regular intervals, weekly 
or monthly, additional payments are made until 
a sufficient amount has been saved to entitle the 
owner to actual delivery of the car. 


Present car owners also benefit by this plan, since 
they get not only the 6% on all payments made 
on their certificate, but also a 6% credit on all 
service, repairs and accessories bought from the 
Chevrolet dealer issuing the certificate. 


Moreover, this investment is absolutely a safe one. 
The certificate owner is insured against all pos- 
sible loss of his investment by a strong, well-known 
insurance company. 


Banks will be quick to appreciate the increased sales 
possibility that this plan offers to Chevrolet dealers. 


This new plan is but another expression of the 
Chevrolet policy always to assist Chevrolet dealers 
in every possible way to make a success of their 
individual businesses. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 


Ss aes Sora 
__| eg) _ 


P CHEVROLET J 





Superior Roadster - - $495 PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 


Superior Touring - - 510 : 

Superior Utility Coupe - 640 De Luxe Touring - - $640 
Superior Coach - 695 

Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 De Luxe Coupe - - 775 
Superior Sedan 795 

Superior Commercial Chassis 410 De Luxe Sedan - - 940 


Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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write about. 


—how Mr. Casson built his 
fortune; 

—how to know when and what 
to buy; 

—how to keep your money 
moving ; 

—how and when to take your 
profits ; 

—how and when to borrow 
money ; 

—how to avert loss in specula- 
tion and investment; 
—how to make money by 

speculation. 


These and a multitude of other 
questions on making your money 
earn more are conclusively an- 
swered by one of the most re- 
markable books ever published. 


—no dogmatic rules to follow; 
—no airy theories; 
—no statistics to study; 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY 
AND 


MAKE IT EARN MORE 


HERBERT N.CASSON 











A MOST REMARKABLE BOOK 
FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Third Edition Just Off the Press 


HOW TO KEEP 


YOUR MONEY 
AND MAKE IT EARN MORE 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


Herbert N. Casson is one of the very few writers on business and in- 
vestments who have accumulated a fortune by the very methods they 


—no burdensome compilation 
of economic factors to 
watch. 


But common sense talk from one 
business man to other business 
men. The book is a joy to read 
and the reading is profitable. 


You need never lose money in 
investing, in speculation, if 
you follow Mr. Casson’s point- 
ers on the use of your money. 
His message cuts in and sticks 
—you will never forget. This 
book is the result of Mr. 
Casson’s own experience in 
speculation, in investment, in 
business, covering a period of 
twenty years. Nothing is 
presented that has not been 
amply substantiated in actual 
practice. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send No Money—Merely fill in and mail coupon below. We will gladly 
send you “How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More” for seven 
days’ free examination. Within this period you can either return the 
book, at our expense, or remit $2 as payment in full. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 


Publishers of Forbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me a copy of “How to Keep 
Your Money and Make It Earn 
More” by Herbert N. €asson. I 
will either return it to. you within 
seven days, at your expense, with- 
out further obligation to me, or I 
will remit $2 as payment in full. 
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| Foyer 


Win the Argument; 
Lose the Sale 


VERYBODY is inter- 
kh ested in selling—or, 

at least, everybody 
in business, and that covers 
a mighty long list. 

Records once gathered 
by the Business Branch of 
the Newark Public Library, 
one of the busiest business 
libraries in the country, re- 
vealed that books on sell- 
ing were used oftener, 
studied longer, and showed 
the most wear and tear. 

We have an article by a 
veteran salesman—George 
J. Barnes—scheduled for 
our next issue, Forbes for 
December 1. 

“Win the Argument and 
Lose the Sale” we've 
headed it. And whether or 
not your game is selling, 
you'll find in its develop- 
ment of the human side oi 
salesmanship many things 
that you can take to work 
with you. 


Learning How 
Not to Sell 


“You can lead a man to 
order,” says Mr. Barnes, 
“but you can’t make him 
buy! 

“For seven months I 
watched two men trying to 
sell advertising who were 
not salesmen. They taught 
me more about selling in 


‘that time than I had ever 


before been able to learn 
in a full year. They taught 
me what salesmanship is 
by impressing upon me 
what it is not.” 

Other articles scheduled 
for our next issue are: 

How Railroad Consoli- 
dation Can Be Facilitated 
—By Albert H. Harris, 
chairman of finance com- 
mittee and vice-president, 
New York Central Lines. 

The Small Town Comes 
to Bat—By W. L. Butler. 

Sidelights on Saving— 
By H. A. Nater of the 
Bank of Italy. 

How Electrical Industry 
Co-operates to “Sell the 
Idea”—By F. M. Cockrell. 
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What the Election Will 


Do to Business 
Everything Indicates That a Boom Is in the Offing 


HE nation having selected a 
| President who stands for 
stability and having em- 
phatically repudiated the Third 
Party candidate who typified dis- 
turbance, business doubtless will 
move forward with more confi- 
dence. 

There is every reason that it 
should. 

Indeed, we are likely to be 
threatened with too much activity 
rather than too little. 

“Forbes” has never become 
alarmed over the prophecies of in- 
flation which have been rife for 
many months. But conditions and 
prospects now suggest that the 
controllers of the nation’s purse- 
strings will be subjected to severe 
temptation to sanction a thorough- 
going boom. 

Does not everything make for 
activity and expansion? Are not 
all the material elements of a 
boom either already here or on the 
way? 

For example: 

The election of President Cool- 
idge and an augmented Republican 
Congress will be interpreted by fi- 
nancial and business leaders as in- 
suring a stable administration, es- 
pecially since the La Follette nloc 
has been stingingly rebuked. 

Money rates in Wall Street are 
back to pre-war levels; our bank- 
ing system never before was so 
strongly equipped to furnish prac- 
tically unlimited amounts of credit ; 
new capital has been floated in 
large volume by industrial, rail- 
road, utility and other enterprises, 
and the prospects are that it will 
continue possible to raise capital 
on reasonable terms. 

Our productive capacity is great- 
er than ever before and our na- 
tional industrial and financial effi- 
ciency has reached new heights. 





By B. C. Forbes 


Mild unemployment has had a 
tonic effect upon labor, so that pro- 
duction per worker has improved. 

The purchasing power of our 
wage-earners is even now at vir- 
tually the maximum this country 
has ever experienced, and it will 
take only a moderate increase in 
demand for labor to enhance this 
condition. 

Our enormous agricultural pop- 
ulation are rapidly getting on their 
feet. The amount of money flow- 
ing into agricultural States lately 
has been greater than at this sea- 
son in any previous peace-time 
year, so that our farmers will be 
in a position to play their part in 
bringing about very prosperous 
times. 

The latest statistics of earnings 
show that the railroads are enjoy- 
ing the best business in their his- 
tory and that they are in a position 
to continue to spend freely for the 
increased rolling stock and other 
materials necessary to cope with 
the abnormal current and prospec- 
tive traffic. 


The building boom has disap- 


pointed pessimists by persisting in 
continuing with little abatement 
and leaders in the industry express 
confidence that the boom will go 
on next year. 

Many public utility corporations 
have programs for notable expan- 
sion now that regulatory bodies 
are disposed to treat them fairly, 
and the outlook is that little diffi- 
culty will be encountered in financ- 
ing constructive operations. 

The iron and steel industry 
promptly and drastically curtailed 
operations when demand fell off, 
and the blowing-in of furnaces is 
already under way. ; 

Automobile manufacturers also 
vigorously applied the brake on 
production when it. was found that 
the outflow from dealers’ ware- 
houses was not keeping pace. In- 
stead of laying-off of workers late- 
ly, there has been at least moderate 
expanding of working forces. 

The electrical industry is one of 
almost constant growth, and there 
is no reason to expect anything 
but the continuance of growth in 
this direction. 

(Continued on page 252) 
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Pig iron production in the United States, after a steady decline during the first half 
of the year, is again on the up-grade, while steel prices are holding firm. 
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Fact and 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’’ 


Comment 


By the Editor 


Expect better business now that the election is over. 
Big Business and High Finance are well pleased by 
President Coolidge’s victory and by the crushing de- 
feat dealt the medley of malcontents led by La Fol- 

lette. The human race apparent- 


TRACKS ly has had enough of dema- 
agora al goguery and disturbance, for the 
BUSINESS present. British voters exhibited 

their desire to get back to “nor- 
malcy.” American citizens have clearly revealed a 


similar attitude. France and Germany are likely to 

follow suit. Finance and business thrive on peace and 

stability. The United States, as well as Britain and 

the continent of Europe, promise to enjoy hereafter a 

larger measure of peace and stability. The fruit, 

therefore, should be a greater growth of prosperity. 
x * * 


Americans, we are constantly told, like the spec- 
tacular. Yet see how Calvin Coolidge, the Unspec- 
tacular, has appealed to the American imagination. 
What is the explanation? Is it not that on serious 

occasions Americans think beyond 


AMERICANS the spectacular and attach im- 
ee ie portance to other things and 
SPECTACULAR other qualities, to dogged indus- 


triousness, to duty painstakingly 
done, to courage bred of conviction, to calmness 
under stress, to stick-to-itiveness, to modesty and 
other moral and religious qualities now often called 
“old-fashioned”? The spectacle of Calvin Coolidge 
sticking to his job day by day throughout the cam- 
paign, unruffled, uneffusive, dignified, made a peculiar 
appeal to many in workshop and office and home. 
Two apparently more different types than “Silent 
Cal” and “Al” Smith could scarcely be imagined. Yet 
Governor Smith has won the hearts of the Empire 
State in extraordinary degree. Why? The public 
hear most of “Al” Smith the smiling, affable, hand- 
shaking, democratic, altogether human product of the 
East Side “Sidewalks of New York.” But this is not 
all there is to “Al” Smith. He has abundantly proved 
himself, over a period of many years, an industrious, 
honorable, fair-minded and unusually able public ser- 
vant conscientiously devoted to giving his beloved 
native State sound, progressive, efficient government. 
Here, too, is it not a case of the citizens looking deep- 
er than the surface? 
We are citizens of no mean nation. 


* * * 
To reach the top, go to it! 
* * * 


Unless he is a servant, serving others, no boss can long 


remain a boss. 
* * * 


You are rich only as you enrich the lives of others. 


Positions carrying $50,000 and even $100,000 a year 
are constantly becoming vacant. The largest railroag 
in America announces the selection of a man (W. W. 
Atterbury) to succeed its president, who reaches the 

age limit in less than a year. The 


me be largest mail-order house jn 
sacha America announces the selection 
AVAILABLE of a new president (Charles y. 


Kittle). A few weeks ago the 
largest individual telephone company in America 
elected a new president (James S. McCulloh). One 
of the largest banks in the Far West has just installed 
a new president (James A. Bacigalupi). These posi- 
tions doubtless all pay from $50,000 to $100,000, or 
more, a year. The stream of time is constantly carry- 
ing off our veteran heads of our great enterprises, 
The next few years will bring new heads for several of 
the very largest concerns in the country, since these 
concerns are now presided over by men past the 
allotted span. Not only so, but more and more of our 
giants are choosing to become chairmen and are 
placing younger men in presidential chairs. 

The number of $50,000 positions filled each year 
would, if made known, astound most of us. So, too, 
would the number of corporation heads drawing in- 
comes ranging from $250,000 to more than $1,000,000 
a year—lI personally could rattle off quite a list. 

Yes, it is truer to-day than ever before that there is 
plenty of room at the top. 

.* * 


If the world isn’t using you right, make sure you 
are using the world right. 

* * * 

King George of England apparently has a wonder- 
ful memory. John Hays Hammond, the eminent 
American mining engineer, had a talk with him re- 
cently. He hadn’t seen the King for eleven years. 
: Yet, during their conversation, 
His Majesty remarked, “Do you 
recall that the last time we talked 
we discussed ———,” mention- 
ing a certain country, “and that | 
told you then that I was afraid there was going to be 
a long period of disturbance there?” Mr. Hammond, 
astounded, replied, “Yes, I recall it very well, but | 
am amazed that you should.” King George proved 
a prophet, for the trouble he foresaw did develop and 
continued for years. This incident, related to me the 
other day by Mr. Hammond, will astonish most peo- 
ple, for King George has never been represented as 
possessing either a phenomenal memory or extra- 
ordinary foresight. Incidentally, Mr. Hammond says 
that the King and Queen and the royal family have the 
faculty of making one feel perfectly at ease and that 
they are most informal and cordial inside the domestic 
circle. 


KING GEORGE 
RECALLED TALK 
YEARS AGO 
WITH HAMMOND 
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CHARLES G. DAWES 
New Vice-President of the United 
States, who shared with President 
Coolidge one of the greatest popular 
votes ever polled by the American 
people. 





More and more frequently you read of employers 
doing generous things for their people. We have had 
quite a number of gifts of businesses to faithful em- 
ployees by individual owners. In other cases half the 

profits have been allotted the 


HOW ONE workers—and, incidentally, an in- 
EMPLOYER . ‘ 
IS HELPING teresting announcement of this 
HIS MEN kind will shortly come from one 


of the best-known organizations 
in California. In the course of my activities I fre- 
quently learn of acts of generosity by employers. A 
friend who recently visited Chicago sends this: 


“I have just learned of an interesting, constructive thing 
William A. Pope, the steam piping contractor in Chicago 
has done for his men. One day one of them came to him for 
some inormation about building a home for himself. Pope 
talked with him and found out that he would have to go seri- 
ously in debt to build, but that he had a great desire for a 
home ef his own. Mr. Pope wrote out a check for the amount 
involved and loaned it to him for an indefinite period with- 
out interest, letting him pay it back as he could. ‘It would 
only have drawn 2 per cent. in my banking account,’ said 
Pope, ‘and I did not need it.’ Certainly the benefit to the 
man and the goodwill it brought me were worth far more 
than that.’ Five of his men have built their homes under this 
generous plan.” 


Many men who do creditable things refuse to let it 
he known. This is a mistake. While we all admire 
modesty, nevertheless there is great national need to 
do everything possible to bring home to the rank and 
file of the people the fact that all employers and all 
wealthy men are not grinding, mercenary, selfish skin- 
flints, but that many of them take delight in doing 
lelpful things for others. Were the better side of 
employers fully and fairly presented to the people, 
there would be less bitterness, less bickering, less ani- 
mosity, fewer strikes and more prosperity and hap- 
piness, 

Shortcomings of employers are constantly paraded. 
Why not let the public become acquainted with the 
better side which most present-day employers possess? 

a 

It’s a poor bargain for you if it is a poor one for the 

other party. 







President Calvin Coolidge 





© Underwood & Underwood 
STANLEY BALDWIN 


Who again becomes Britain’s 
Premier as a result of the striking 
victory scored by the Conservative 
Party in the recent British elections. 





Must American manufacturers prepare themselves 
for the raising of tariff walls by the new British 
Government? Stanley Baldwin, leader of the victori- 
ous Conservative Party, is so ardent a protectionist 

that he was willing to run the 


EFFECT HERE risk of sustaining defeat by ap- 


A, pealing to the country on this 
VICTORY issue last January. A prominent 


American, who talked recently 
with Mr. Baldwin, told me that this British statesman 
is still convinced that Britain’s future well-being de- 
pends upon protective measures against the dumping 
of goods into Britain by foreign nations, most of 
whom deny Britain a similar privilege. The emphatic 
triumph of Baldwin’s Party on October 29 may be 
interpreted by him as an endorsement of the protec- 
tion he and his Party advocate. No sudden, drastic 
action is likely to be taken. In any case, the United 
States will be able to bear up against any and all pro- 
tective measures Britain decides to take. 

I gathered during my recent visit to Europe that 
many gBritish financial and industrial leaders have 
reached the conclusion that Britain’s goal must be 
much closer commercial relations with her Colonies 
and protection against all non-British nations. Free 
trade and freer trade than heretofore with the Empire 
and barriers against foreign exporters—that is busi- 
ness Britain’s aim. “If we at home and all our Colonies 
will hew to this line, we will be able to hold our own 
against the United States and Germany and France 
and every other nation,” one well-known British busi- 
ness leader emphasized to me. 

American business leaders will do well to follow 
events in Britain very closely. 

. ¢..9 


Ideas, not words, sell the biggest bills of goods. 
x ok OK 


The man who devotes too much time to holing-out on 


the golf course is liable to get wmto a hole. 
Se oe 


Life yields only what we can absorb, be we rich or poor. 
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The suggestion made in the November 1 issue of 
“Forbes” that all commercial paper be registered by 
the Federal Reserve Banks is to be presented to a 
conference of Federal Reserve Bank Governors at 

Washington this month. The 


GOVERNORS recommendation that all paper be 
TO CONSIDER pat yr 

REGISTERING register ed has the endorsement of 
ALL PAPER various Governors, but there is 


difference of opinion as_ to 
whether the task should be undertaken by the Federal 
Reserve Banks or by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion or by some other body. 

Governor Wellborn, of Atlanta,.in a letter to the 
writer, says: “I see no reason why the Federal Re- 
serve Banks should not undertake this service for the 
business public. When I go to Washington to attend 
the Conference of Reserve Bank Governors, I. shall 
take pleasure in bringing this matter before them for 
consideration.” 

Governor E. R. Fancher, of Cleveland, writes: “I 
quite agree with you that it would be highly desir- 
able to have paper sold in the open market by note 
brokers registered by some substantial concern. . 
There is no question in my mind but what the Federal 
Reserve Banks could set up the machinery to register 
all of the commercial paper offered in the open market, 
but I have some doubts as to whether it would be 
desirable for them to enter into such an arrangement.” 

Governor George J. Seay, of Richmond, feels that 
there is need for protecting the public from all forms 
of dishonesty, but he adds: “The suggestion you 
present would need more consideration on my part 
than I have given to it to entitle me to express an 
opinion.” 

Governor W. P. G. Harding, of Boston, states: “I 
agree with you that there should be some means of 
registering commercial paper, but I am not clear that 
this is a function which should devolve upon the 
Federal Reserve Banks. May I suggest that 
the American Bankers Association with its large 
membership, which includes non-members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, System as well as members, and with 
its ample income, might with greater propriety or- 
ganize a bureau of its own which could exercise the 
functions of registrars of commercial paper.” 

The interest evinced is gratifying, and the stand 
taken at this month’s conference at Washington will 
be awaited with keen interest. 

x * Ok 


The best salesmen sell more than goods. 
* * * 
Even Paderewski practices very hard to be able to per- 
form perfectly. Have you less need to? 
ae tee 


Captains are not raised on the bridge. 
* a + 


Spending time on racing charts doesn’t help a man to 
win his own race. 


* x * 
To dominate, be not dominating. 
x * * 


Ve can get all the glory we need, by making a glorious 
job of our daily tasks. 
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Seventy million Americans do not realize that . 
new South has come into being. A big effort to dispel 
some of this ignorance is planned. A great Southern 
Exposition is to be held in New York from january 
19 to 31. If properly handleq— 
and it promises to be—it should 
benefit the South incalculably, by 
attracting more capitalists, more 
capital, more enterprises, more 
homeseekers and more tourists to this new, vigoroys 
empire of unfathomed resources and _ potential 
wealth. Benefits will accrue likewise to those of the 
East and the North and the West who grasp oppor- 
tunities to which this Exposition should point the 
way. 

The Exposition is sponsored by the strongest indus- 
trial, agricultural, financial, lumber, metal and oil 
leaders throughout the South, and the Governors of 
thirteen Southern States are lending their coopera- 
tion. The main purposes of the Exposition are to 
demonstrate to the rest of the country the South’s 
resources, achievements and activities in agriculture 
and horticulture, in quarries, timber, cattle, power 
plants, railroad and steamship lines, roads, cities and 
towns, resorts and education; to interest Northern 
capitalists and investors; to attract manufacturing and 
commercial enterprises; to stimulate investment in 
Southern agricultural, horticultural and grazing lands; 
to show what Winter and Summer tourists can enjoy 
in the South; to inspire fresh interest and confidence 
in Southern transportation facilities and opportuni- 
ties; to give agricultural, industrial and other workers 
opportunity to learn something of the advantages the 
Southland holds out to them. 

“Forbes” is co-operating enthusiastically in this 
timely movement. Every important phase of the 
South’s progress will be described in our pages, on 
the eve of the Exposition, by the best authorities, and 
special pains will be taken to bring the whole fascin- 
ating story to the attentioa of financiers, bankers, 
industrial leaders, investors and others of substance 
throughout the continent. 

Richard H. Edmonds, the veteran editor of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, who has done so much to 
stimulate the development of the South, in a letter 
welcoming the work to be done by “Forbes,” says, in 
part: 


“The Southern Exposition held in Atlanta in 1881 awakened 
the South and the nation to what the South has and what it was 
then doing towards recovering from the war. From that Exposi- 
tion dates one of the great epochs in Southern material building. 

“The Southern Exposition in New York ought to be worth a 
hundred times more to the South than that Exposition was. A 
Southern Exposition held in New York for two weeks next 
Winter would be seen and studied, if my judgment is correct, 
by hundreds of thousands of people of all classes—investors, in- 
vestigators, manufacturers, chemists, homeseekers and the general 
mass of the public who like to see exhibits of natural resources 
and of achievements already made in manufactured products. 

“Two things ought to be done and I think possibly you can 
help to do them. One is to show New York what such an exhibit 
would mean to that city in bringing the South and New York and 
the whole East into still closer touch in social and business life. 

“The other is that the whole South from end to end—the 


railroads and the corporations and the states and the cities— 
(Continued on page 249) 


THE NEW SOUTH 
TO HOLD BIG 
EXPOSITION 

IN NEW YORK 
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A fool and his car are soon parted. 
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Business is becoming more humane. 
are no longer regarded as enemies. In 
competition is still keen; indeed, in many lines it is 
keener than ever before. Yet, there often exists a 

friendly feeling among men in the 


Competitors 
most lines 


BUSINESS same line of business. A _ co- 
RIVALS NO Sera ea 8 : oe 
LONGER ACT operativ e spirit is becoming wide 
AS ENEMIES spread. There are fewer “trade 


secrets”; there is less fear of al- 
lowing rivals to find out about processes. An illus- 
tration of this new and better order was given the 
other day in Michigan. The Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company opened its Community House to 
its competitors to hold a meeting, and President Jj. 
Kindleberger gladly conducted the visitors over his 
entire plant. Not so long ago paper manufacturers 
zealously guarded their mill activities from the spying 
eyes of rivals. Locked doors 
Now, both doors and arms are open. 
We are gradually learning that it adds to the hap- 
piness of the human family when a live-and-let-live 
policy is pursued. 


were then the rule. 


* * 


Every youth has a gold mine: His spare time. 


Two-Line 
It #s doubtful if business will long “keep cool with 
Coolidge.” 


* * 


Beware of new German bonds of doubtful parentage. 
Remember marks! 
x x 


It promises to be a Happy New Year. 
x * x 


Rains are causing the sun to shine again in California. 
2 


Shipping should be carried along on the rising tide of 
business. 
2 2 
The deluge of Government cotton reports is running 


the boll weevil a close second as a pest. 
* OF 


Voters put “blocs” on the block and swatted ’em hard. 
* Ok Ox 


Hand-to-mouth buyers may soon feel down-in-the- 
mouth, 
* * 
“It’s a long lane that has no turning”-—even in the 
copper industry. 
8 
Judge Gary, now ’twixt 70 and 80, must have been 
made of steel. 
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Publication of the amount of income tax paid by 
individuals will prove a two-edged sword. [t may 
have a salutary influence upon shirkers, but the jp. 
fluence upon the public mind will be inflammatop, 

Many of our prominent citizens 


INCOME TAX have promptly come to be fe. 
PUBLICITY . 

A TWO-EDGED garded as either colossal bluffer; 
SWORD or unconscionable — schemers 


Publication of the mere tot) 
amounts paid has been sufficient to arouse bitte; 
criticism. What would happen were details of cer. 
tain returns published—well, there certainly would be 
volcanic eruptions. The public, never very charitable 
towards the rich, are now more convinced than eye; 
before that many of them have been cheating the 
Government and, therefore, cheating the public. 

The whole matter has been glaringly bungled by 
the Washington authorities. Long before the te. 
turns were ready for “public inspection” the proper 
authorities should have decided exactly what course 
to follow. Were a huge business organization to act 
so ineptly, how long would it last? Yet, there are 
people who still think that the Government can do 
things more efficiently thany anyone else. 


me) e ° 
Editorials 
Now that election is over, Wall Street may do lots of 
shouting. 
a ae. 
In Britain, Baldwin lived up to the second half of his 
name. 
a 
To High Finance and Big Business: The election result 
doesn't remove the need for spreading cconomic en- 
lightenment. 
Se 
Some ratlroad mergers reported on the way are likely 
to be derailed. 


ae 
Will it become known as “The Folly of La Follette’? 
o-* 


Just as America and Mexico are making up, Britain 
and Mexico have a split up. 
a a 
Looks like higher prices. 
* * ok 
The Bryan family’s political record remains unbroken. 
x * x 
We need have no regrets if called on to kiss good-by 
to some of our gold. 
a ae 
A prediction: March 4 will find business better than 
on November 4. 














Your business friends will appreciate your thoughtfulness if you send them at Christmas 
such appropriate gifts as B. C. Forbes’ “Men Who Are Making America,” $3; “Keys to 
Success: Personal Efficiency,” $2; “Forbes Epigrams,” $2; “Men Who Are Mak- 
ing the West,” $2; or a twelve-months’ 

Send us names and addresses. 





Subscription to Forbes Magazine, $5. 


We will do the rest, at the right time. 
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Van Sweringens Picked Bernet 
to Win—WHY 


The Man Who Will Head New 9,000-Mile “Nickel Plate” Railroad System 
Finds Nothing Humdrum in Railroading—Van Sweringens Found 
in Him Skill of Experience and Daring of Pioneer 


NE cold Winter day in the 
() nineties a group of New 

York Central Railroad offi- 
cials led by the late A. H. Smith, 
dropped off a private car at Buf- 
falo to study a problem of yard 
congestion that was jam- 
ming the whole system. 
Conditions were bad and 
were getting worse, so 
much so that every man in 
the terminal in a post of 
authority was called on for 
a solution. 

Only one of them—the 
train dispatcher—had an 
idea that had not been 
tried before. 

His plan was almost 
revolutionary from the 
traditional point of view of 
practical men, but because 
it was the only new thing 
in sight he was given full 
authority to try it. 

Ten days later Buffalo 
was so far ahead of the 
vast system feeding it 
with freight cars that 
shifting crews actually 
were waiting for work. 
Where harassed executives 
had been trying to un- 
tangle the knot by adding 
more and more cars to 
every train, the dispatcher 
reversed this process. He 
cut ten cars from every 
train and otherwise so 
lightened the work of road 
and shifting crews that the 
whole pace of the yard 
was accelerated. Overtime 
was cut to a minimum. 
Freight moved on schedule 
for the first time in months, in 
spite of snow and cold. 

John J. Bernet was the train dis- 
patcher. He is now president of 
the Nickel Plate—the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Company. In all probability he 
vill be operating head of the 9,000- 
mile system being unified by the 
Van Sweringen brothers of Cleve- 
land. But wholly apart from the 
interest aroused by his association 
with these phenomena of mod- 
ern railroading, Bernet has _be- 
come an outstanding figure among 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


railroad men through this habit of 
doing unusual things and making 
them work. In a field with more 
traditions, rules, and restrictions 
per square mile than any other 
industry in the world, he has 





John J. Bernet 


Who will, in all probability, be the operating head of 

the Van Sweringens’ new “Nickel Plate” system, 

which, as a result of proposed consolidations, will be / 

one of the largest railroad systems ‘in the United 

States. Mr. Bernet, like so many other railroad offi- 
cials, learned his business from the ground up. 


demonstrated that brains are more 
efficient than precedent. As acon- 
sequence there is nothing hum- 
drum about railroading to him. 

The romance of the rails of 
which historians speak as some- 
thing dead and gone is to him very 
much alive. Perhaps that is one 
reason why he has his job. For 
the Van Sweringen brothers are 
also keenly aware of the romance 
of railroading. 

When O. P. and M. J. Van 
Sweringen bought control of the 
Nickel Plate from the New York 


Central in 1916, to solve a purely 
local transportation problem, their 
only knowledge of railroading was 
theoretical. From the point of 
view of practical men they were 
outsiders. Historians will be 
more likely to call them 
pioneers. At any rate 
their position had its ad- 
vantages. They were not 
burdened with traditions, 
for one thing. Also they 
still held to the belief that 
a straight line is the short- 
est distance between two 
points, and that every busi- 
ness man will take it when 
he finds it or has it pointed 
out. Where other men saw 
obstacles, restrictive regu- 
lations, and too much in- 
terference, they saw op- 
portunities. In the 500 
miles of single track com- 
prising what used to be 
called the “poor old Nickel 
plate” they saw many 
chances which apparently 
had not been visible to rail- 
road experts, and with 
characteristic courage they 
set out to make these 
things happen. 

As the first step in that 
direction they began to 
search the records of rail- 
road executives for a man 
with the skill of experience 
and the daring of a pion- 
eer. Bernet was then vice- 
president of the great New 
York Central system. He 
had one of the biggest 
railroad jobs in the coun- 
try. He had an office full 
of dignity and prestige, carrying a 
fat salary. But he also had friends 
wherever there were rails and 
roundhouses—friends who liked to 
tell stories of his knack for find- 
ing short cuts. The Van Swerin- 
gens learned that whenever a 
“fanning bee” started about the 
good old days of personal railroad- 
ing, the name of Bernet was cer- 
tain to crop up, and that the in- 
cidents of his career related were 
not all back in the nineties. They 
came right up to date. Bernet 
was as much of a human being to 
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the workers as vice-president as he 
had been as telegraph operator. 

Here was quite evidently a fig- 
ure that had caught the imagina- 
tion of the men who do the work 
on the railroads. Here was an ex- 
ecutive with the gift of inspiring 
men to talk about his exploits— 
even the few who damned him. 
Now it is probable that any rail- 
road man full of the traditions of 
his calling would have laughed at 
the idea that Bernet could be lured 
from the vice-presidency of the 
10,000-mile Central to become 
president of the 500-mile Nickel 
Plate. But the Van Sweringens 
had no railroad traditions. All 
they had was energy and ideas. 
They offered Bernet the job—and 
he lived up to his reputation for 
doing unusual things by taking it. 

Long before his railroad friends 
ceased gasping at this apparent 
sacrifice of a brilliant career it be- 
came evident that he was going 
to make it pay. Under his man- 
agement the Nickel Plate smashed 
records right and left, and pros- 
pered. Under the direction of the 
Van Sweringens the system grew 
to more than three times its 
original size—to 1,695 miles— 
when consolidation was effected 
with the Clover Leaf and the Lake 
Erie & Western. Then even that 
mileage was more than doubled by 
acquisition of control of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hock- 
ing Valley, bringing the Van 
Sweringen system of roads to 4,572 
miles of main line road. This does 
not include the Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Line, a half interest in which 
is owned by the consolidation. 


Consolidation Plans 


By that time it had become 
evident that Bernet knew more 
than he told when he left the New 
York Central. Accordingly, the 
latest and greatest feat of the Van 
Sweringens in launching the first 
unification under the provisions of 
the transportation act was not 
much of a surprise to railroad men. 
This consolidation will bring to- 
gether in one unified system the 
Nickel Plate, the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Hocking Valley, the Erie, 
and the Pere Marquette, with 
properties embracing more than 
16,000 miles of tracks and sidings 
and an investment in road and 
equipment of $1,500,000,000. Di- 
rectors of all five systems have ap- 
proved the plan. Stockholders 
_ are now voting on it. The system 
as projected will be exceeded in 
main line mileage only by the 
Pennsylvania and the New York 
Central, in the order named. It 
will compete with both of those 

roads in some of the richest 


freight territory of the country. 

A brand new deal in railroading, 
it is interesting to note, is offered 
by the consolidation plan put forth 
by the Van Sweringens. In the 
first Nickel Plate enlargement 
more than $18,000,000 was cut out 
of the outstanding capitalization. 
The capital of the five-road unifi- 
cation now under way will be ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 less than 
the aggregate of these roads as 
they stand to-day. Here is a defi- 
nite and successful effort to reduce 
the overhead burden carried by the 
roads as the first step toward 
equipping them for real service to 
the shipper and the public. 

The part Bernet played in mak- 
ing the unification posstble can 
hardly be overstated. After all, 





Bernet’s Short Cut to 
New Business 


Critics of the railroad in- 
dustry often argue that its 
leaders have tried to find 
the longest distance between 
given points in order to get 
the longest haul. That can- 
not be said of the Van Swer- 
ingens and their associates. 
Bernet got new business for 
the line by finding short cuts 
for shippers—short in haul, 
in length of time and con- 
sequently shorter in rate and 
overhead. This process will 
be tremendously accelerated 
once the five-road unifica- 
tion goes into effect. 











the unanswerable argument was 
not so much in the sound plan put 
forth as in the extraordinary show- 


ing made by the Nickel Plate un- - 


der Van Sweringen management. 
When Bernet took charge of the 
line it had a reputation for un- 
usual speed in the handling of 
freight. But, as one wag put it, 
the main reason for this was the 
fact that there was “no place to 
lose the cars.” It was an extreme- 
ly simple railroad. It had a single 
track and two ends. All it had to 
do was drag freight cars from one 
connecting line to another. Near- 
ly all the traffic was “overhead”— 
meaning that it originated on 
other lines. But in spite of the 
speed records already made, Bernet 
succeeded in bettering them. And 
the principle on which he worked 
was quite simple. 

“We railroad men have a 
theory,” he told me, “that a 
freight car cannot earn money 
while it is standing still, whether 
it is loaded or empty. We try to 
keep them on the move.” 
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How he kept them on the move 
is a story full of details, complica- 
tions, and hard work. He would 
be the last man in the world t, 
try to reduce it to a formula, Ag 
a matter of fact, the only formyl, 
to be found in the Van Sweringey 
system is that as a rule there isn 
any. This is merely another way 
of saying that even a good rule of 
action can be improved. One 
specific instance is available jp 
which Mr. Bernet did just that, al- 
though it is put forth solely as an 
illustration and not as an outline 
of his system. The rule in this 
instance was laid down by the late 
James J. Hill, and it is still a good 
one in its own field. 

In order to appreciate the situ- 
ation it should be stated that rail- 
road men have a deep reverence 
for the principles of the pioneer 
railroad builders. One of these 
principles, promulgated by Hill, 
was that locomotives should al- 
ways be loaded to full capacity. 


- The extent to which this has been 


followed is shown by the increas- 
ing length of trains and the in- 
crease in the size and power of 
locomotives. The idea back of it 
was to reduce overhead per ton of 
freight. But railroad conditions in 
the East are vastly different from 
those faced by Hill. His lines ran 
through sparsely settled areas. 
The hauls were all long—the ter- 
minal congestion problem was al- 
most unknown. 


Workers Pull With Boss 


Bernet discovered that conges- 
tion and delays always occurred on 
heavily loaded trains. Theoretic- 
ally, a capacity load means mini- 
mum overhead and high efficiency. 
But when such a train stopped 
moving it stopped earning profits, 
and the overhead shot up. So he 
adopted a policy of practical rather 
than theoretical efficiency. Trains 
were shortened and_ schedules 
speeded up. If the high speed 
records of the Nickel Plate may be 
attributed to any one basic policy, 
it is to this. For the results were 
startling. Even under favorable 
operating conditions, when theo- 
retical efficiency was the policy, a 
train crew found it nothing un- 
usual to be on the road sixteen 
(16) hours. Nobody knew defi- 
nitely the length of a run in time. 
Schedule making was always sub- 
ject to delays. It kept dispatchers 
and other executives up all night. 
A large proportion of the total 
work of the road was done by tired 
men. Bernet’s ideas on overtime 
are of interest in that connection. 

“T have come to the conclusion 
that workmen as a rule are not 
anxious for overtime,” he says. 
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The Van Sweringen System as proposed in the 


“Assuming that their wage rate is 
fair, they like the job better that 
gives them assurance of regular- 
ity in work and leisure. If they 
get leisure and recreation, they are 
better workmen. Then occasional 
overtime doesn’t do any harm. 
They are fit for an extra emergency 
effort. 

“But if overtime is the regular 
thing it becomes expensive to 
everybody. Tired men are not ef- 
ficient men. They are not satis- 
fied. Problems of discipline al- 
ways increase with the increase in 
overtime. Thus, the longer it is 
continued, the more expensive it 
becomes, and the more difficult it 
is to get the extra effort necessary 
to clear up the situation.” 

After all, too much overtime 
means simply a failure to distribute 
the work equally, or a lack of 
equipment. 

This helps to explain why the 
employees of the Nickel Plate be- 
gan to pull with the boss, instead 
of against him. 


Started As Telegraph Operator 


It wouldn’t be fair to anybody, 
however, to create the idea that he 
treats his men like fragile creat- 
ures. He knows the attitude of 
the working man from personal 
experience. His first job on a 
railroad was as telegraph operator 
for the New York Central. He 
was then 21. Before that he had 
worked five or six years as a black- 
smith in a country shop where the 
work was not confined to horse- 
shoeing. Out of that experience 


he got more than mere manual 
dexterity. 

He learned, for one thing, that 
even the most disgruntled work- 
man takes pride in his work. That 
is why Bernet will go as much out 
of his way to praise a good job as 
he will to condemn a bad one. And 
in that connection employees of the 
Nickel Plate have learned that poor 
work is always discovered and 
condemned. 

When the Nickel Plate under this 
system began to handle the busi- 
ness it then had according to his 
ideas, Bernet did another singular 
thing, for a railroad president. He 
began to visit shippers, some al- 
ready located on his own lines and 
others at far distant points, to 
solicit business. To all of them he 
made specific propositions. He 
was always well-heeled with facts. 
As a consequence the Nickel Plate 
began to develop new yards all 
along the line in which cars might 
have been lost if it had not been 
for the policy of keeping them on 
the move. Factories sprang up 
like mushrooms, and the Nickel 
Plate got and held their business. 

Bernet is credited with selling 
Henry Ford the idea of establish- 
ing a plant at Chicago. 

The result of all this was to re- 
duce “deadhead” hauls of freight 
cars until the present Nickel Plate 
system is regarded as one of the 
best balanced in the industry. Yet 
it is still doing better than forty- 
five miles per car per day, which 
is well up among the leaders. No 
other road facing the same condi- 
tions of congestion has made so 


Courtesy of “Railway Age” 


present plans 


good a showing. Instead of get- 
ting all its freight, or nearly all, 
from connecting lines, the Nickel 
Plate now originates a high per- 
centage of its business. It moves 
this haul on schedule time and its 


practical efficiency is remarkably: 


high. For the first seven months 
of this year the road averaged 132 
pounds of coal per 1,000 gross ton 
miles—an excellent record, accord- 
ing to railroad experts. 


Attracts Attention of Van Sweringens 


It is probable that no other rail- 
road executive combines to the 
same degree as Bernet the qual- 
ities of salesman and operator. He 
was born in New York state in 
1868 and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools. His railroad start was 
five to seven years later than that 
of most leaders of the industry 
who have come up through tele- 
graphy. It took him just six years 
to show that he knew enough about 
railroading to be given the dis- 
patcher’s job at Buffalo. After 
that it was merely a question of 
finding openings. He _ passed 
through various operating posts 
until 1914, when he became vice- 
president of the New York Central 
System. 

He first came to the attention 
of the Van Sweringens during his 
incumbency as assistant general 
superintendent of the western lines 
‘with headquarters at Cleveland. 
They were then engaged only in 
real estate development, but al- 
ready the situation was cropping 


(Continued on page 238) 
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LAYBURN’S case provides 
( a striking illustration of 

the importance of the men- 
tal attitude as a factor in the shap- 
ing of one’s career. So important 
is the mental attitude that unless 
it is right the ablest and most for- 
tunately situated of men may as 
well become reconciled from the 
outset to a lifetime of disappoint- 
ment. 

When I first knew him, Clayburn 
was fresh from college, a minor 
employee in a manufacturing con- 
cern. In college he had done well 
as a student, and, perhaps unluck- 
ily for himself, had done 
still better as an athlete. 


Lessons in Achievement 
Watch Your Mental Attitudes 


By H. Addington Bruce 


correct the miserable mental atti- 
tude that alone has held him back. 
There are many men who handi- 
cap themselves in life as Clayburn 
has been doing. Like him, they 
cling to an opinionated, super-sen- 
sitive attitude which, making them 
unteachable, makes progress im- 
possible to them. But for this 
fatal error many among them 
might now be business leaders in-* 
stead of unemployables or semi- 
unemployables, perpetual job-hunt- 
ers who never hold jobs for long. 
Even more numerous are those 
who remain business laggards by 


we know that this isstoo much for 
me.” And the miserable fact js 
that there are throngs of workers 
who thus retard themselves, work. 
ers who might achieve much, who 
certainly would emerge from ob- 
scurity, if they would throw off 
their defeatism and act in accord- 
ance with the principle long ago 
laid down by Sydney Smith: 

“In order to do anything in this 
world that is worth doing, we 
must not stand shivering on the 
bank and thinking of the cold and 
the danger, but jump in and scram. 
ble through as well as we can.” 

Disastrous and prevalent, 
again, is the mental atti- 





Vigorous, energetic, ag- 
gressive, he gave promise 
of realizing the glowing 
predictions of those who 
had wildly cheered him on 
baseball and football field. 

But it early became ap- | 
parent to the men for 
whom Clayburn worked 
that he did not stand criti- 
cism well.. He had a curi- 
ous “know-it-all” attitude, 
which impelled him to re- 
sent even mildly corrective 
suggestions. And, being a 
business novice, there were 
times when he stood great- 
ly in need of correction, de- 
spite the all-round ability 








tude of indifference to re- 
sults. 


Tr the winning of success is 
largely conditioned by inborn 
and acquired ability, it likewise 
is conditioned by the worker’s 


Some actually have this 
attitude while professing 
to be eagerly ambitious to 


dominant mental attitudes as re- 
gards his work, his fellowmen, 
and life itself. 


O TRUE is this that it is no 
with 
an expert in social problems, 
“Mental attitudes are the great- 
est factors in our lives, and an 
understanding of them is essen- 
tial to our happiness and useful- 


exagger ation to say, 


rise, and perhaps profess- 
ing this in all sincerity. Yet 
it. needs only a little obser- 
vation to perceive how in- 
different they really are. 
Instead of working ener- 
getically, they dawdle. In- 
stead of working carefully 
they work hastily and in- 
accurately. They are mar- 
velous procrastinators. And 
though they may be punc- 
tual in ceasing work when 
the whistle blows, they 
know not the meaning of 














punctuality when it is a 
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he undoubtedly possessed. en 
Necessarily, albeit kind- bs — 
ly, his mistakes were point- 
ed out to him. He took 
the pointing out as almost a_ reason of persisting in what may 


personal affront. It might figur- 
atively be said that he bristled 
with scarcely restrained indigna- 
tion. One day, when with reason 
he was sharply rebuked, the indig- 
nation was outspoken. “Nobody 
can talk to me this way; I'll not 
stand it. I’m through. I'll find 
a place where what I do will be 
better appreciated.” Such was the 
language of his resignation. 

To the place that he did find he 
took with him his mental attitude 
of foolish conceit and equally fool- 
ish touchiness. It was not long 
before he deemed it proper to 
make another change. Another 
soon followed, and still another. 

To-day, in early middle life, 
Clayburn is an embittered man, 
hard put to eke out a livelihood. For- 
tune, he feels, has been most un- 
fair to him. Actually it is he who 
has been unfair to himself, in that 
he has never made any effort to 


well be termed a defeatist attitude. 
Dantry may be cited as a typical 
victim of this attitude. 

For twenty years Dantry, work- 
ing in the editorial room of a large 
publishing house, has seen junior 
after junior promoted over his 
head. He cannot complain that he 
has been unjustly treated, for, 
years ago, a promotion was offered 
to him—and declined. It was de- 
clined, to put the matter in a few 
words, simply because Dantry was 
obsessed with a belief that he 
would fail in the performance of* 
the new tasks it required. 

In all likelihood, moreover, he 
would have failed, for the fear in- 
volved in his defeatist attitude 
would in itself have lessened his 
efficiency, as fear always does. 
There is not living a man who can 
work to the best of his ability 1i 
all the while he is saying to him- 
self, consciously or subconsciously, 


question of keeping an ap- 

pointment or completing a 
piece of work within a stipulated 
time. 

All these are indications—uner- 
ring indications—that their true 
mental attitude is one of indiffer- 
ence to results. Others and, most 
of all, their employers, see this 
plainly enough. And the certainty 
is that so long as this is their atti- 
tude they will be obliged to en- 
dure, as best they can, the indiffer- 
ent rewards of mediocrity. Not a 
few of them, it also may be confi- 
dently stated, will find it so hard 
to endure these, that, to their orig- 
inal faulty mental attitude, they 
will in time add such other faulty 
attitudes as are constituted by 
habitual envy, pessimism, and dis- 
content. Then their last state will 
be far worse than their first. 

To watch, study, and if need be, 
correct one’s mental attitude is as- 
suredly a vital necessity to every 
human being. 
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German Revival Will Be 


Boon to America 


What a Keen Observer Saw in Europe—Germany Will Need Our Materials 
and Manufactures for Some Time to Come, and We Have Less to 
Fear from Her Rehabilitation—Menace to England 


HAT I found in France 
W convinced me of the sound- 

ness of her industrial de- 
velopment. There is no unem- 
ployment in France. On the con- 
trary, there is indeed a shortage 
of labor in the agricultural sec- 
tions, and workers are _ being 
brought in from Italy and Poland. 

The economic basis of France is 
sound; but government finances 
are in very bad shape. The value 
of the franc in our money has 
dropped from 20c. (pre-war rate) 
to 54c. at the present time. 

Belgium is prosperous, and is 
competing seriously with Great 
Britain in her industries. The con- 
dition in Holland is likewise favor- 
able. 

Germany, at the time of my visit 
late in September, was expectant 
and ready. Her industrial plants 
and equipment are in excellent 
condition. She has expended large 
sums in expanding and equipping 
her industrial plants since the 
Armistice. To-day, Germany’s in- 
dustries have the advantage over 
her competitors for world trade in 
that they carry very little bonded 
indebtedness, this overhead charge 
having been largely wiped out at 
the time of the depreciated mark. 


Confidence in Dawes Plan 


Before the war, Germany sup- 
plied four-fifths of her require- 
ments for food stuffs by home 
production. Under the Versailles 
treaty she has lost a large part of 
her surplus producing territory. 
This loss she may be able to make 
up by greater intensiveness in her 
agricultural methods. There is 
relatively little unemployment in 
Germany, and this is a fortunate 
factor in her political stabilization. 
Bolshevism was a serious menace 
to Germany a few years ago when 
a large part of her population was 
out of work and destitute. Those 
who suffered then had seen the 
profiteering and were desperate; 
many being willing to listen to 
arguments for Sovietism in the be- 
lief that their condition could not 
be worse under any form of Gov- 





John Hays Hammond 


In an interview with “Forbes” 





John Hays Hammond 


Mr. Hammond recently re- 
turned from a five months’ 
tour of England, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Holland, where he 
studied political and _ eco- 
nomic conditions at first- 
hand and gathered many col- 
lateral impressions from his 
talks with government, in- 
dustrial, and banking heads. 
In this interview he records 
his observations so clearly 
and concisely—with a _ not- 
able lack of the mental fog 
which afflicts so many who 
have gone across to size 
things up—that they may be 
regarded as an important 
contribution to America’s un- 
derstanding of European 
conditions as they are to-day. 











ernment. The _ Bolshevists’ at- 
tempts were frustrated by drastic 
methods used by the German Gov- 
ernment in 1920. At present there 
is but little discontent, as the peo- 
ple of Germany are hopeful that 
under the Dawes plan industries 
will resume operations, and the 
stability of the mark, which is now 


on a gold basis, will increase the 
purchasing power of the wage 
earners, and indeed of all other 
classes. 

The German Captains of Indus- 
try are hopeful that Germany will 
soon secure a position in the sun 
in her competition for foreign 
markets. The Germans are past 
masters in the peaceful penetration 
of foreign markets. 

Germany maintains a protective 
tariff against the dumping of for- 
eign goods into her home markets, 
and Germany’s skill in organization 
will soon be evidenced in an 
economic army corps which will 
mobilize her national resources. 
They count on teamwork between 
the Government and _ industry. 
And German industries depend, 
not without reason, upon the ef- 
fective co-operation of her great 
banking system. 


Banks Perform Valuable Service 


It will be the aim in the future, 
as it has been in the past, for Ger- 
man banks to back up the expan- 
sion of German industries and 
commerce. Germany expects to 
be able to finance her foreign trade 
largely by manipulation of finan- 
cial credits in foreign markets. It 
is now well known that much of 
Germany’s success in the develop- 
ment of her foreign trade was due 
to her ability to secure the finan- 
cial backing of the British and 
other nations. Through the en- 
dorsement of Germany’s bankers 
she was able to discount in Eng- 
land long-time bills due her from 
foreign customers, and by her re- 
markable skill in the development 
of banking facilities abroad she 
was able to secure the capital of 
her competitors for the building up 
of her foreign trade and the 
strengthening of her home indus- 
tries. ; 

One of the most striking illus- 
trations is that of the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana, the operations of 
which Germany controlled through 
her possession of only 2% per cent. 
of the stock of that corporation. 
The great network of German 
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banks operated effectively to serve 
German industry, always having in 
view the function to develop for- 
eign markets. 

British capital, satisfied with 
profits as brokers, allowed Ger- 
many in the past to secure the 
great advantage to which I have 
referred. Great Britain, unless she 
radically changes her policy, will 
suffer more than any other nation 
when Germany gets on her feet 
financially, industrially, and com- 
mercially. 


Russian Industries Need Capital 


The Free Trade fetish of Great 
Britain is a dark cloud which 
hovers over British industry and 
commerce. The present unem- 
ployment which necessitates the 
costly dole system — costly in 
money and morale—is directly to 
be ascribed to her Free Trade pol- 
icy, which allows Germany, Amer- 
ica, and other nations to dump 
their surplus manufactures upon 
the English market. 

Europe cherishes the illusion 
that through the recognition of the 
Soviet Government of Russia a 
great trade with that country can 
be developed. As a matter of fact, 
recognition per se cannot effect 
this. Russia requires the invest- 
ment of hundreds of millions of 
dollars to rehabilitate her trans- 
portation and industrial system be- 
fore she can develop the purchas- 
ing power which must be based 
upon her capacity to produce and 
deliver the products of her indus- 
try; and until the money lenders 
of the world are satisfied as to 
the security of investments, no 
large sums will be forthcoming for 
the revival and expansion of the 
industries of Russia. Recognition 
in itself will not compass this. 

The Ruhr occupation and the 
disruption of Germany’s industrial 
organization has made her up to 
now a negligible factor in com- 
petition for foreign markets, but 
with her lower wages and longer 
working hours she will soon again 
become a most formidable com- 
petitor. Only recently, the firm of 
Krupp, in competitive bids, re- 
ceived orders from the Indian State 
Railways for railway engines, the 
German prices being 40 per cent. 
lower than British prices. This 
disparity is explained by the fact 
that the trade union rate in Eng- 
land for a skilled fitter is £2 14s. 
(about $13.50) per week for a for- 
ty-seven-hour week, while in Ger- 
many they are working sixty hours 
per week and receiving in her 
present currency less than f1 
(about $5) weekly. England 
therefore, with high wages, short 
hours, high taxes, and the inferior 
equipment of her plants, is obvi- 
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ously menaced by German com- 
petition. 

The discount houses in England 
may make large profits, but they 
do not materially add to the na- 
tional wealth. Before the war 
Germany exploited the English 
money market to the extent that 
England was financing most of 
Germany’s largest foreign enter- 
prises, while German financial 
houses always imposed the condi- 
tion in their financing of other na- 
tions that orders should be placed 
in Germany and France. No such 
stipulation was made by English 
bankers. 

England’s policy should be to 
adopt a protective tariff on manu- 
factures and to establish imperial 
preference with her colonies. Last 
year England invested abroad 
about $600,000,000. Her policy in 
the future, after she has estab- 
lished imperial preference, should 
be to confine her foreign invest- 
ments principally to the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of 
her dominions. 


Germany Needs American Products 


The revival of business in Ger- 
many will be a boon to America, 
as Germany will need for some 
time to come, not only our raw 
material, food stuffs, copper, etc., 
but also our manufactures. We 
have less to apprehend from the 
economic rehabilitation of Ger- 
many than other nations, since we 
are far superior in our ability in 
mass production. Our superiority 
in this respect is chiefly due to our 
great home market which absorbs 
more than 90 per cent. of our 
domestic products. But, in the 
not remote future, we shall be com- 
pelled to seek markets other than 
those of Europe, and must have 
recourse to the development of the 
natural resources of backward 
countries like China, Siberia, and 
Latin America. In that way we 
shall increase the purchasing 
power of the inhabitants of those 
countries, with the result that a 
higher standard of living will be 
adopted and a market provided for 
the products of American industry. 

Russia will in time need better 
government, which will eventually 
come, and will be another field for 
the investment of American capital. 
But it seems to be factitious for, 
America, and in a less degree per- 
haps it is true of other nations, 
to enter into cutthroat competition 


with Germany for the trade of 


Western Russia, as that section is 
within the economic sphere of in- 
fluence of Germany. 

I learned while in Europe, from 
the advocates of the League of 
Nations themselves, that the 
League of Nations was not the 
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panacea formerly predicted { 

ills of the world: Many of ae 
admitted to me that America 
was fortunate to be out of it, and 
also that we could render create; 
service to the world by maintain. 
ing our independence of action 
The Germans whom I met, with 
hardly an exception, admitted that 
the Dawes plan would render 
greater service to the economic re- 
generation of Europe and the peace 
of the near future than any service 
America could have performed had 
she been a member of the League 
of Nations. 





“Don’t Rock the Boat’—Keep 
Rowing!” 


Let’s man the oars, bend to the 
task, 
And pull the boat ahead, 
No craft will serve us standing 
still, 
But must be rowed instead. 
The time has come when we must 
all 
Progress and make a showing, 
So never let the old ship drift 
“Don’t Rock the Boat”—Keep 
Rowing! 


We worry in July about what 
May come in November, 

But here is just a thing or two 
That we must all remember, 
We eat and sleep and play each 

day, 
Resources keep on growing, 
So what’s the use to rock the 
boat, 
Just grab your oars, Keep Row- 
ing ! 


This grand old earth will never 
cease 
To turn around the sun, 
Tho’ state control is Democrat, 
Or staunch Republican. 
No matter who is at the helm, 
The course is forward going, 
Providing we don’t lose our head 
And “Rock The Boat”—Keep 
Rowing ! 


The howlers of calamity may 

Spread their poison gas, 

But things they claim will happen, 

Seldom ever comes to pass. 
Just Look and Listen, never Stop, 

Always keep on sowing, 

And “as you sow, so shall you 
reap,” 

If you will just Keep Rowing! 
—A. B. Gielt, in Building Supply 
News. 

x * * 

Depression, gloom, pessimism, 
despair, discouragement, these slay 
ten human beings to every one 
murdered by typhoid, influenza, 
diabetes or pneumonia. If tuber- 
culosis is the great white plague, 
fear is the great black plague. Be 
cheerful——Dr. Frank Crane. 
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Making Old Age Safe 
for Workers 


How Employees of Western Clock Company Drew Up Their Own Iron-Clad 
Income and Pension Plan, So Backed by Their Employer and an 
Insurance Company as to Eliminate “If’s and Maybe’s” 


plan for pensioning em- 


By Neil M. Clark 


This article describes a pension 


M ORE than one fair-weather priceless and very difficult to regain. 


ployees after long 
and faithful service has 
come to grief in the last 
few years. 

We hear of the case, for 
instance, where one great 
company is absorbed by 
another and many old em- 
ployees are thrown out of 
work, the old-age pensions 
on wh.ch the latter had re- 
lied being entirely cut off 
—probably they will never 
get a penny. We hear of 
another case where a great 
company, hard-hit by the 
farm crisis, was forced to 
reduce the amount of pen- 
sions paid; so that a man 
who had labored diligently 
for years in the secure ex- 
pectation of receiving, say, 
$500 a year upon retire- 
ment, received only $400. 

These are straws. 

There has been a grow- 
ing disillusionment and dis- 
satisfaction among em- 
ployers and _ employees 
alike with the pension 
plans which promise that 
something may and prob- 
ably will be done, “if every- 
thing turns out the way we 
expect it to and if you 
spend all your life working 
for us, and if, when the 
time to pay the pension 
comes, we feel about it as 
we do now.” 

Things are too prone to 
turn out differently than 
was expected; people— 
even boards of directors— 
are too prone to change 
their minds! 

The “if and maybe” kind 
of pension is obviously 
hazardous for employees, 
and it is unquestionably so 
for the management too. 

When changes in condi- 
tions and policy make it 
necessary to pay employees 


less than they were led to believe ~plan which is distinctly not in the 
they might get, there is a loss of = 
confidence and goodwill which is original and most effective plan 














Who Fear Poverty Most, 
Men or Women? 


W ESTERN Clock Company, 
the largest manufacturer of 
alarm clocks in the world, has an 
income and pension plan which 
is as certain in its operation as 
actuarial skill and the financial 
backing of the company and a 
big insurance company can make 
it. It was drawn up by a com- 
mittee of eleven employees and 


later approved by a committee of . 


sixty-one employees, and a re- 
markably high percentage of 
workers have enrolled. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that it is not 
distrust of the plan, but a lack of 
interest in providing for the 
future’ which accounts for non- 


joiners. Here are the latest 
figures: 

Men Women 

and and 

Boys Girls Total 
EE .2.0:0.2 nade 876 680 1,556 
BONOE cc ccccccce 773 421 1,194 


Percentage Entered 88 62 77 


If there were only a slight 
difference in the percentage of 
eligible workers of both sexes, it 
would have little significance. 
But when it is shown that the 
ratio of men and boys enrolled is 
26 per cent. above that of women 
and girls, there seem to be good 


‘grounds for concluding that men, 


more than women, fear poverty 


-in old age when earnings drop. 














devised and in use at the Western 
Clock Company, La Salle-Peru, 


{llinois, and participated in 
by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the eligible em- 
ployees. It is as certain in 
its operation as actuarial 
skill and the financial back- 
ing of the company and a 
big insurance company can 
make it. 

“Westclox” in most mat- 
ters of management is a 
name to conjure with. It 
was just about forty years 
ago that a skilled clock- 
maker, journeying west- 
ward, stopped at La Salle, 
on the banks of the Illinois 
River, decided that was as 
good a place as any to end 
his trek, and set himself 
the task of inducing local 
capitalists to start a watch 
and clock factory. There 
was no particular design in 
choosing La Salle. Further- 
more, except for the fact 
that the new company’s 
plant was placed almost 
directly over a coal mine 
(to-day, the cars that re- 
ceive the coal at the mouth 
of the pit travel about fifty 
yards and dump their loads 
under the Westclox boil- 
ers!), there were no 
special advantages in the 
location. 

The company was organ- 
ized in 1885. The clock- 
maker-founder had _ the 
workman’s instinct for 
making a good product, 
while the _ stockholders 
were perhaps unduly eager 
for quick profits. At any 
rate, there was a com- 
promise with quality, and 
it resulted disastrously. So 
many too-hastily construc- 
ted clocks came back from 
the dealers that the com- 
pany went to the wall; 
whereupon, in 1889, the 
assets and controlling in- 


terest and one important patent 


“if and maybe” class. It is an were acquired by F. W. Matthies- 
sen, a local capitalist with many 
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interests who saw an opportunity. 

Mr. Matthiessen placed a young 
civil engineer, E. Roth, in charge 
of the struggling watch and clock 
business. It was a happy choice. 
Under their joint direction the 
business had a marvelous growth. 
Mr. Roth ultimately became presi- 
dent and general manager; and 
died last month while this article 
was under preparation. He con- 
tinued actively managing the busi- 
ness to the last, guiding it for 
many years after it had become 
the largest producer of alarm 
clocks in the world, and his pro- 
gressive ideas are everywhere visi- 
ble. 

For example, to digress a 
moment from the main theme of 
this article, when “safety first” 
was still a phrase and a dream in 
most plants, it was an accomplished 
fact in the Westclox factories. To- 
day the company’s accident record 
is so nearly negligible that the in- 
surance companies have to make 
a special low rate to cover it! And 
when “simplification” with its 
present significance was still a 
word of the future, when few 
watch and clock manufacturers 
carried less than 500 styles and 
varieties, when quantity produc- 
tion in this line was virtually un- 
thought-of on any vast scale, 
Westclox at no time had more 
than thirty-five styles and varieties 
—to-day about seventeen—and the 
principles of quantity production 
were being extensively applied. 
You must add to these facts a 
mighty advertising story woven 
around Big Ben, Baby Ben, and 
the trade name “Westclox,” a 
world-encircling marketing story, 
the story of a fixed policy of ex- 
pansion (during good times and 
bad, year in and year out, the rate 
has been about the same, with no 
hectic stampeding and no disas- 
trous declines)—you must include 
these in order to get a fair concep- 
tion of what Westclox stands for. 





Continuous Employment 


Bear in mind, too, these addi- 
tional facts. The factories at La 
Salle-Peru occupy ten and one- 
half acres of floor space. A great 
new plant is already in operation 
in Canada. The company’s clocks 
and watches are distributed in 
nearly every corner of the earth; 
22,000 of them are turned out daily, 
and that is short of the demand. In 
1890 only eighty-one people were on 
the company’s payroll; by 1910 the 
number had increased to 875; and 
to-day there are above 2,500. For 
more than twenty years there have 
been no shut-downs or lay-offs out- 
side of vacations. Every employee 
who wanted and deserved it has 
had continuous employment, and 
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These are the eleven employees who devised the pension plan adopted by the 
Western Clock Company. They are, seated, left to right, M. Camenisch, A. Smith 
E. C. Roth, Mrs. C. J. Osborne, J. A. Reinhardt, Joseph Ohligschlager. Standing, 

left to right, G. Heister, O. Seepe, J. Roach, F. L. Hackman and W. Kemper. ‘ 


that even in times of general busi- 
ness depression. 

What, then, is the character of 
the income and pension plan that 
has met with such hearty approval 
from the employees of this com- 
pany? Briefly, it possesses four 
characteristics that are not present 
at all, or not nearly so completely, 
in any earlier plan which I have 
ever examined. 


Outstanding Features of Plan 


(1) Its terms are perfectly de- 
finite. During a certain restricted 
period of time the company prom- 
ises to do certain things for certain 
employees provided those em- 
ployees do certain other things. 
“If and maybe” features are 
absent. 

(2) The plan is contributory. 
Each participating employee pays 
something and the company pays 
something, and unless an employee 
exhibits a willingness to co-oper- 
ate in providing against old age, 
the company refuses to assume 
the responsibility that he rejects. 

(3) The plan is adequately 
financed. 

(4) The employee who quali- 
fies for a pension under the condi- 
tions of the plan does not forfeit 
his right to it, even though he 
leaves the company and goes to 
work elsewhere. 

Instant objections will be raised 
to this final feature. What is a 
pension plan for, anyhow, it will be 
asked, if not to keep skilled and 
faithful employees by you, and to 
provide for them as they reach the 
age when they can no longer 
work? What, indeed! Yet the 
Westclox plan is deliberately based 
on the theory that a _ pension 
should not be used to bind an em- 
ployee to the company When he 
would rather leave; that, on the 
contrary, he should feel perfectly 


experts. 


free to leave at any time he con- 
siders it to his interest to do s0. 
In passing, it is one of a number of 
significant facts that, although 
half of the Westclox employees are 
women, the rate of labor turnover 
is only 18 per cent. 

. This final feature of the West- 
clox plan, in spite of the obvious 
objections that might be raised to 
it, is probably one of the strongest 
items in winning favor for it 
among employees. The average 
pension plan, it must be admitted, 
makes little appeal to younger em- 
ployees, for at twenty or twenty- 
five, old age seems a long way off. 
The average age of Westclox em- 
ployees is well under thirty, yet 
they have taken eagerly to this 
plan; the reason is to be found in 
the fact that they know they are 
laying up something tangible 
which nobody can take away from 
them, no matter what happens in 
their later years. 


Devised by Committee of Employees 


The plan itself was devised by a 
committee of employees appointed 
by the management. E. C. Roth, 
manager of the wage rate depart- 
ment and son of the late president 
and general manager, took an 
active share in the work of the 
committee, of which he was a 
member. 

“We studied all the existing 
pension plans we could get hold 
of,” Mr. Roth told me, “and we 
consulted with several actuarial 
We felt that none of the 
plans already in existence was de- 
signed to accomplish quite what 
we wanted, so we decided to go at 
our problem from the ground up 
and make our plan to suit our 
needs. 

“Our original working commit- 
tee consisted of eleven employees 
of about the average rank of fore- 
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Views of the Westclox factory. 
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man. After this group had formu- 
lated a pian, the committee was 
enlarged by adding fifty members, 


with the result that when the plan 
went before the board of directors 
bore the approval of sixty-one 
employees. The board approved it 
without change, and ordered it to 
go into effect on January 1, 1924.” 
° What are the provisions of the 
plan ? 7 

“Any employee,” Mr. Roth con- 
tinued, “is eligible to enter it after 
he has been with the company for 
two years. If he chooses to join, 
he pays a certain amount weekly 
_that is, he authorizes the com- 
pany to deduct the amount from 
his wages. 

“The company on its part con- 
tributes a certain additional 
amount, which may vary from 
vear to year in total and in detail. 
This, by the way, is one of the 
commendable features of the plan. 
The company announces what it 
will do for only one year in 
advance; thus it is free to enlarge 
the amount at any time in the 
future, or to decrease it, or to dis- 
continue paying altogether, if any 
of these contingencies should be- 
come desirable. 


Payments Based on Earnings 


“However, should the company 
decide to discontinue, participating 
employees are fully protected, and 
this is a departure from the cus- 
tomary pension program. The em- 
ployee receives at the end of each 
year a certificate showing the 
amount of income and pension he 
is entitled to, as the result of what 
he and the company have paid in 
for that year. This certificate is 
his property, like the deed to his 
house, or any bond or stock certi- 
ficate he may own, or a life insur- 
ance policy, and it cannot be taken 
away from him unless he chooses 
to surrender it for cash or to as- 
sign it, as he has the privilege of 
doing. 

“The amount the employee pays 
in order to participate depends 
upon his earnings. The least 








“Safety first” is an accomplished fact here. 
negligible that the insurance companies have to make a special low rate to cover it! 


amount is 50 cents per week, the 
greatest is $1. An employee who 
is well enough fixed to do so may 
pay more each week in order to 
buy a greater income, but the 
company does not take any such 
additional payments into account 
in allotting pensions. It is only 
when the employee moves up to a 
higher earning class, and pays 
more each week for that reason, 
that the company proposes in- 
creasing the amount it will set 
aside towards providing him with 
a pension. 


Length of Service a Factor 


“T have said already that the 
company announces what it will do 
only for the ensuing year. This is 
what the company promised for 
1924: to buy some pension stamps 
to be attached to the participating 
employee’s income _ certificate, 
which he bought with his own 
money. The amount of the pen- 
sion fund promised in this way 
differed in-the case of almost every 
individual and depended on three 
things: First, the employee’s earn- 
ings and the amount of his 
weekly payment; second, his 
length of service; third, his age; 
fourth, sex. 

“Thus, for employees with earn- 
ings rated at less than $1,200 a 
year—calculated on their day rate, 
not their piecework wages—and 
consequently paying 50 cents a 
week, the company agreed to con- 
tribute as follows: 


Length of Service Men Women 
ik See $5.00 $5.00 
6-10 years. ........ 10.00 10.00 
11-25. pears........ 25.00 30.00 
26 years and above. 50.00 60.00 


“For employees with earnings 
rated between $1,200 and $1,800, 
and consequently paying 75 cents a 
week, the company agreed to con- 
tribute one and one-half times the 
above schedule; that is, $7.50 for 
the 3-5-year group, $15 for the 6- 
10-year group, and so on. 

“For employees in the third and 
final earning class, with earnings 
rated in excess of $1,800 and con- 





The company’s accident record is so nearly 
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sequently paying $1 a week, the 
company agreed to _ contribute 
double the amount shown on the 
schedule. 

“It is evident that the amount of 
pension to be bought with these 


sums must vary with the in- 
dividual’s age. The company con- 
tributes a fixed sum, but the 


amount of pension purchased for 
the employee is simply the amount 
of annuity that can be bought with 
that money for a person of that 
age. 

“Suppose,” Mr. Roth continued, 
“we work out a hypothetical case, 
based on the present rates and the 
assumption that they are going to 
be. continued. What benefits 
would be received by a boy enter- 
ing the company’s employ at the 
age of sixteen and joining the plan 
two years later, as soon as he be- 
comes eligible? 

“He pays 50 cents a week to 
start with. Suppose he partici- 
pates for a year and then decides 
to stop paying, or even to leave 
the company. Well, he gets a cer- 
tificate which says -that he is en- 
titled to receive, at the age ot 
sixty-five and as long thereafter as 
he lives, an income of about $21 a 
year—this is what he has bought 
with his own money—and a pen- 
sion of about $5 a year more, 
bought with the company’s money. 


How Benefits Accumulate 


“The benefits roll up as the years 
go by. Suppose this same lad, in- 
stead of withdrawing at the end of 
the first year, continues; suppose 
also that when he is twenty-two 
years old he enters a higher earn- 
ing class and pays 75 cents a week 
instead of 50 cents; and suppose, 
finally, that he continues paying 
for twenty years. He would then 
be entitled, at the age of sixty- 
five, to a yearly income of about 
$375 plus a yearly pension of about 
$330, or a total of about $705. 

“Instead of withdrawing after 
twenty years, suppose this em- 
ployee continues paying until he is 
sixty-five years old. Then he is 
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entitled to an income of about $550 
a year, a pension of about $770, or 
‘a total of about $1,320, which is 
the income at 4 per cent. of a small 
fortune—$33,000. This he can get 
at that time, no matter whether 
he stops work or keeps on; the 
question of remaining on the job 
or leaving it is decided in each case 
by the employee and the company. 
There is no necessity that a man’s 
employment be terminated abrupt- 
ly merely because he has reached a 
certain age and a pension is avail- 
able. Some men, as you know, are 
old at fifty; others are still going 
strong at seventy. 

“Furthermore, the age when an 
employee starts to receive his in- 
come and pension payments rests 
with him. He may choose to have 
them start when he is fifty-five, or 
at any later age. The calculations 
are based on a starting age of 
sixty-five, but if a different age is 
chosen, the income and_ pension 
amounts are correspondingly in- 
creased or decreased, the whole 
matter being calculated actuarially. 


At Liberty to Withdraw 


“Upon leaving the company for 
any reason—even if he is dismissed 
for cause—an employee is per- 
mitted to exercise any one of three 
options under the income and pen- 
sion plan: 

“(1) He can continue actively 
participating in the plan, and in 
that event he remains in possession 
of all the pension stamps already 
received, but he receives no more 
—he gets from now on only the 
income certificates purchased out 
of his own pocket; or 

“(2) He can discontinue his 
weekly payments, but leave intact 
the money he has already paid— 
if he chooses to do this, he takes 
a paid-up policy for the correct re- 
duced amount, and as in the first 
alternative, retains the pension 
stamps already received; or 

“(3) He can take the cash sur- 
render value, consisting of all the 
money he has paid in—but in that 
event, and in that event only, he 
must give up possession of the 
pension stamps already accumu- 
lated. He signifies that he has 
ceased to caré,about providing for 
his old age in this particular way, 
and the company feels that its re- 
sponsibility ends. too. 

“Even if the’ émployee remains 
with the company, he can discon- 
tinue the plan and is guaranteed 
the return at any time of all the 
money he has paid in; but natur- 
ally, he is encouraged not to with- 
draw unless his need is urgent. If 
an employee dies, the money he 
has paid in goes to his heirs. The 
company makes absolutely sure 
that funds will be on hand to meet 


SPARKS 


HEN we hear any man 
W complaining because his 

boss is a disciplinarian 
who insists on having his work 
done in the right way at the right 
time, we know that person is not 
going to be conspicuously success- 
ful. 


* %* * 


When a man can call himself “a 
youth of 92” and add to that by 
admitting that he has been “a wage 
earner all his life and still busy 
with his hands,” his opinions on 
any subject should be worth the 
reading. Such a man is Rev. 
Edwin Rice, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
who says of the present-day wage 
question: “The real question of 
us wage earners to be considered 
in demanding wage raises is, ‘Do I 
earn what I am receiving?’ not ‘Do 
I have a living wage?’ I cannot 
honestly accept it unless I earn it 
for my employer.” 

x * * 


The race of merchants who are 
swell-headed enough to think that 
every one in their community 
knows them probably will never 
die out. It is hoped, however, that 
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From Tom Dreier’, 


Anvil 


the number of them will decrease 
as time goes on. As W. J. Bryan 
said in a speech once, “The may 
who doesn’t advertise is like a dea 
and dumb man throwing kisses to 
his girl in the dark. He may know 
what he is doing, but nobody else 
does.” 
i 


No person can help being 
waster of time who works without 
a definite plan. The easiest life js 
the planned life. It yields more 
than any other. Much more can 
be accomplished in a given time. 
An unplanned day is one filled with 
wasted hours. An unplanned life 
is only part of a life. Without a 
definite plan no person can realize 
his possibilities. How can any one 
tell what he is doing without a 
standard? The golf player knows 
better. He has par to equal or 


beat. 
x * * 


_ It is all right to have high stand- 

ards, but it is uncomfortable to 
have standards so high that one 
can find no enjoyment in our 
everyday sort of world with its 
everyday sort of people. 








any and all of these calls, by turn- 
ing them over to an insurance com- 
pany.” 

It should also be mentioned that 
liberal provision has been made in 
this plan for employees who had 
already been some time in the 
company’s service before it was in- 
augurated. For them, pensions are 
calculated retroactively. Thus an 
employee who had _ completed 
twenty-five years with the com- 
pany on or before January 1, 1924, 
received outright pension stamps 
covering his back service. Others, 
in the company’s employ for less 
than twenty-five years but more 
than two years, will receive their 
pension stamps for back service 
upon completing twenty-five years 
with the company, providing they 
entered the plan when it was put 
into effect and remain in it. 

Perhaps the most striking single 
fact about this plan is the immedi- 
ate appeal it made to the em- 
ployees. Out of 1,556 eligibles, of 
whom practically one-half are 
women, 1,194 are members. New 
groups of eligibles are admitted 
quarterly, and E. C. Roth tells me 
he expects that after the next 
group has been admitted, more 
than 80 per cent. of all those who 
can join the plan will have done so. 
This is the more remarkable inas- 


much as there is not the least com- 
pulsion about it. Workers seem to 
value the plan in the spirit of the 
estimate placed upon it by the late 
E. Roth who, after studying it 
with deep interest, commended it 
in these words: 

“It is safe, sound and flexible. It 
avoids the pitfalls of the oldtime 
pension systems. It provides a 
saving for advanced age, with the 
security of one of the strongest 
insurance companies back of it. 

“It does not restrict the freedom 
of action on the part of employees 
and likewise gives freedom of 
action on the part of the company 
as to the future. 

“Each year’s service is settled 
automatically at the end of the 
year, and whatever one receives is 
stored away securely, to be of 
benefit at a later period, when an 
income is often most needed.” 

And what does the plan do for 
the company? 

“If,” says E. C. Roth, “the plan 
proves advantageous to the West- 
ern Clock Company, as we natur- 
ally feel that it must, the advant- 
ages will not be felt directly but in- 
directly, and they will arise from 
the fact that first of all the plan 
positively benefits the employees— 
benefits them, with no strings at- 
tached.” 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


This Business Grew Nearly 
200-Fold in 20 Years 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. Shipped 22,550,430 Bearings in 1923, Against 120,900 


in 1902—Working Motto is 


“Less Friction and Longer Life”’— 


Grows by Making Things Run Smoothly for Others 


man stood watching a train 

round a curve on a stretch of 
track not far from St. Louis. The 
rails were roughly laid and as the 
cars came bumping along over the 
uneven roadbed and hit the curve 
they rocked until the bump- 
ers gritted against each other 
with a squeaking noise which 
could be heard for blocks. 

As he stood there Timken’s 
highly developed sense of 
efficiency suffered a shock. 

Even under the most favor- 
able conditions the bumpers 
ground against each other 
continuously. The rasping 
noise was bad enough in 
itself, but the conditions it 
indicated were even worse, 
for he well knew that under 
the stress of the rough road- 
bed and the uneven track the 
cars were subjected to sudden 
shifts which gave such a 
grinding thrust load to the 
axles that the wear and tear 
was enormous. 

“That’s a tough job to 
lick,” he said with conviction 
to the man at his side, “but I 
think it can be done.” 

How it was done and the 
various stages of its develop- 
ment take one back to a little 


B ACK in the late eighties a 


blacksmith’s shop in _ St. 
Louis, Missouri, where a 
master mechanic with a 


vision as remarkable as his 
mechanical skill foresaw the 
enormous contribution which 
could be made to industry by 
the reduction of friction. 

At the time this story opens 
H. H. Timken was hard at work 
in his father’s shops, where Henry 
Timken, senior, was trying to 
perfect a more satisfactory anti- 
friction bearing. For years the 
Senior Timken had toiled to elim- 
inate the useless labor made 
necessary by dry and sticking 
wheels. 

“One of the first things my 
father impressed on me in those 
early days,” he said, “was that the 





United States. 


By O. D. Foster 


man who could devise something 
which would reduce friction fun- 
damentally would achieve some- 
thing of real value to the world. 
Neither the ball bearings nor the 
straight roller bearings seemed to 
solve the problem completely, 





H. H. TIMKEN 


President of the Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, the largest concern of its kind in the 


roller bearings. 


although they were of enormous 
help. What we were searching 
for was something which would 
reduce the tremendous wear which 
came because of their incapacity 
for thrust loads or adjustment for 


_that wear. It was a comparatively 


simple matter to provide for the 
carrying of the radial load, which 
is up and down and which con- 
sists of the weight of the object 
and its load; the difficulty lay in 
providing for the impact of the 
end thrust, which consists of a 


Ninety per cent. of all automo- 
tive vehicle manufacturers use Timken tapered 


load or shock coming from the 
side or the end. This is the force 
you feel when you are thrown to 
one side of an automobile when 
you are rounding a curve. 

“Wherever there is resistance to 
motion we not only have serious 
mechanical strain but waste 
effort, whether the power is 
produced by human strength, 
by that of the horse, or by 
artificial means, and the pro- 
ducer pays not only for the 
wear and tear on his equip- 
ment but also for fatigue and 
lost effort. This covers not 
merely maintenance and 
actual loss of power, but also 
includes increased overhead 
and a lowered efficiency of 
man or machine. 

“Matters of this sort were 
not so closely studied in the 
early days because quantity 
production was almost a 
thing unknown, but even 
then we knew that to be suc- 
cessful a bearing must not 
only aid the flow of motion, 
but that it must offer longer 
life, freedom from trouble, 
and less frequent lubrication 
than anything yet devised. 
Power and maintenance are 
two of the big costs of opera- 
tion, and the greater the 
resistance the more power 
necessary to operate. 

“One of the great questions 
of the moment is the increase 
of individual efficiency. Not 
only greater unit production 
as applied to individuals, but 
to the utilization of each mechan- 
ical unit to its maximum capacity. 
For instance, many of the big 
plants run their expensive ma- 
chinery for twenty-four hours to 
lessen interest charges against the 
equipment. 

“In the most efficiently run of 
our big plants men are being re- 
lieved of all unnecessary physical 
labor in order that they may con- 
serve their strength and energy 
and direct it toward increased 
output. The high cost of pushage 
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has always been an_ important 
factor in keeping up costs. Any- 
thing which will lower it contri- 
butes materially to industrial 
progress.” 

Back in the little blacksmith’s 
shop and later on in his carriage 
shop in St. Louis the Senior 
Timken -had forseen all these 
things with almost uncanny vision. 
As the little shop expanded into a 
four-story building of majestic 
proportions and his business in- 
creased, he continued to ex- 
periment in an effort to produce a 
bearing which would meet at the 
same time with equal resistance 
both the radial and the thrust 
loads. He finally found it in the 
tapered bearing. 

Up to the time this bearing 
was perfected, in 1898, the 
Senior Timken had built 


failing industry, aggression, and 
indomitable purpose. If you have 
an idea which you think is right, 
push it to a finish. Don’t let any 
one else influence you against it. 
If we all thought the same way 
there would be no progress. But 
above all don’t set your name to 
anything you will ever have cause 
to be ashamed of.” 

“Nothing ever stuck in my mind 
like that,” his son said as he talked 
with me. “If there was any one 
thing which fixed it in my mind 
that we must continue to make our 
product better and better it was 
the thought that it carried the 
family name.” 

True to his expressed conviction 
that the boys should map out their 
own careers they were sent to col- 
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of his endeavor toward perfectin 
a bearing which would be superio; 
to anything on the market. 

“It did not take me long to fing 
out that a desire to do anything ;, 
not worth the flip of a coin if it 
is not backed up by iron effort” 
Timken asserted as he dwelt op 
those days. “To get anywhere, , 
man must first see his goal, then 
lay his plans to attain it and be 
prepared to buck up stiffly againg 
every obstruction which threatens 
his way, beating them back untij 
he conquers them. 

“One thing which I learned later 
on by experience was that no man 
can honestly and effectually rup 
two or three different kinds of 
business which are not allied. To 
be proficient you must study your 

own business from the 





up a flourishing plant for 
the manufacture of car- 
riages. He had been ex- 
perimenting with bearings 
for many years and had 
equipped his carriage axles 
with roller bearings, mak- 
ing his vehicles unique. 
The venture had been so 
successful that a space 20 
by 35 feet had been set 
aside on the crating floor | 
and here five or six men | 
were kept busy assembling | 
the roller bearing axles. 
It was in this little spot 
that the first tapered bear- 
ing was made, and within 
this tiny area was founded 
the nucleus of the two 
great plants which now 
cover many acres in Can- 
ton and Columbus, Ohio, 
and three smaller plants at 
Walkerville, Ontario, Can- 
ada; Birmingham, Eng- 








ground up, and you cannot 





What Business Needs 


IMKEN says, “I am much in favor 
T We 
need young men to bring us new ideas 
and we should encourage them to try 
them out and give them a chance to 


of young blood in a business. 


make good. That is progress. 


“But I believe in giving them a little 
opposition so that they will have a 
The 
man who has to fight to maintain his 
ideas is the strong comer in the busi- 


chance to show their initiative. 


ness game. 


“Young men should train themselves 
to be more aggressive and more inde- 
What we need in 
the business world is the quick wit to 
think our way out of a difficult situa- 
tion, the independence of mind to see 
a new track, the courage to make a 
quick decision.even if it does not co- 
incide with the general opinion, and the 
backbone to put it over when we know 


pendent in thought. 


we are right.” 


do it when your mind is 
split up with a variety of 
interests. Men often get 
too thinly spread on the 
map and then blow up. A 
business must be strongly 
entrenched to stand adver- 
sity and the strain of bad 
weather, and its leader 
must keep his mind contin- 
ually centered on his own 
particular line. In my 
opinion you can always 
do your work better by 
sticking to one job.” 

When young Timken re- 
turned from abroad he 
settled down with his 
father and brother and be- 
gan to study the require- 
quirements of the wagon 
industry. He began to vis- 
ualize the relation a prop- 
erly constructed bearing 
would have to the trans- 
mission of power, and he 














land; and Paris, France. 

To-day 90 per cent. of all 
automotive vehicle manufacturers 
use Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings; in fact, the Timken company 
produces a large percentage of all 
the bearings used in the United 
States. 

The growth of the business may 
be best understood by a line of 
simple statistics. In 1902, 120,900 
bearings were shipped, whereas by 
1923 the volume had grown to 
22,550,430, a monthly average of 
1,900,000. 

By the time the tapered bear- 
ing had come into being, both sons 
had become interested in the busi- 
ness, although their careers were 
in no way influenced by their 
father. 

“To be successful you must be 
independent,” was part of the ad- 
vice he gave them. “If you want 
to lead in any line you must bring 
to it independence of thought, un- 


lege and allowed to choose their 
own training. H. H. Timken chose 
to study law. Always a keen ana- 
lyst, the weighing of facts and the 
careful balance of justice intrigued 
him far beyond the ordinary rou- 
tine of manufacture as he knew 
it at the time. He was graduated 
from law school with honor and 
was admitted to the bar, but later 
association drew him inexorably 
toward the lines along which his 
iather was working. 

A long European trip, during 
which he studied in considerable 
detail the progress being made by 
foreign inventors toward anti- 
friction bearings, finally cemented 
his decision. At that time the for- 
eign field led us in experimentation 
along these lines, and the lad was 
a little piqued to think that we 
were not forging to the front. He 
determined to throw all the weight 


- 


spent all his spare time 
analyzing the demands of 
modern machinery for greater 
friction reducing methods. More 
and more he decided that they 
were on the right track for big 
results. 

“Although I set aside law for 
production,” he replied when | 
asked him about giving up his 
profession, “I have never regretted 
my legal training. It has helped 
me in every phase of my business. 
Without prejudice I can honestly 
say that I think a legal education 
is of value to every man who in- 
tends to enter large business. It 
teaches him to think straight, to 
plan wisely, to see the adverse side, 
and realize the obstacles he is go- 
ing to meet. It makes him quick 
on the trigger, for he is trained 
to aggressive action and it teaches 
him to look out for pitfalls. 

“IT am much in favor of young 
blood in a business,” he continued. 
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“We need young men to bring us 
new ideas and we should encour- 
age them to try them out and give 
them a chance to make good. That 
js progress. - But I believe in giv- 
ing them a little opposition so that 
they will have a chance to show 
their initiative. The man who has 
to fight to maintain his ideas is 
the strong comer in the business 
game. ‘ 

“Young men should train them- 
selves to be more aggressive and 
independent in thought. 
we need in the business 


more 
What 





Two of the principal units of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Company. Above, the 
axle plant at Columbus, Ohio, and, 
below, the great factory at Canton, Ohio. 


world is the quick wit to think 
our way out of a difficult situa- 
tion, the independence of mind to 
see a new track, the courage to 
make a quick decision even if it 
does not coincide with the general 
opinion, and the backbone to put 
it over when we know we are 
right. 

“One of the earliest things my 
father taught us was to look into 
the future and try to foresee 
events. As a growing boy I 
learned some very important les- 
sons from his clear-sighted vision, 
for he had a remarkable sense of 
foresight along mechanical lines. 
From the first introduction of the 
automobile he predicted its suc- 
cess. Not only did he see it as a 
popular form of transportation, but 
he also sensed its unlimited -possi- 
bilities for haulage. And he bent 
all his efforts toward devising a 
bearing which would be his con- 
tribution to that phase of progress. 

“Our first experiments were 
with the cup and cone ball bearings 
and annular ball bearings. At that 
time alloy steels were compara- 
tively undeveloped and the bear- 


ings did not stand up well under 
the tests. We worked along to 
get better alloys and then turned 
our attention to the tapered roller 
bearings which we tried out first 
on carriages and then on trucks. 
At that time my brother and I had 
taken over the active management 
of my father’s wholesale carriage 
business in St. Louis, and when we’ 
found out how well the bearings 
were working out on our carriages 
and trucks, we began to think that 
the bearing business offered bet- 
ter possibilities than the manufac- 

















ture of carriages; in other words, 
that the ‘tail was beginning to 
swing the dog.’ Therefore, we de- 
-cided to get out of carriage manu- 
facture and start making bearings. 
“It was a vital decision and we 
had plenty of reason later on to 
wonder whether we were right, 
but we stuck to our idea that there 
was a great future for anything 
which would reduce friction. We 
have always kept as our vision, 
‘Less friction and longer life.’ 
“Like all other pioneers we had 
plenty of discouragements, but the 
worst difficulty we had was to ob- 
tain good steel: We soon found 


that the goal was fine steel, and 
how to get it was a serious prob- 
lem. At that time each manufac- 
turer was developing his own, 
there was no standard and no spe- 
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cial effort to attain a_ standard. 

“One of the most important 
problems in manufacturing bear- 
ings is that they shall be uniform. 
Any one can make a good thing 
once; the point is to keep it up to 
grade. Uniformity in mass pro- 
duction day in and day out means 
quality. To obtain this uniformity 
we found it advisable to make our 
own electric stéel billets and tub- 
ing. We soon found that it made 
it possible to manufacture exactly 
the right analysis steel at a much 
lower cost than we could buy it 
from the outside—this of course 
meant a saving in bearing cost to 
our customers. 

“A serious early trouble which 
developed was our inability to 
make the axles and bearings in St. 
Louis because of inadequate facili- 
ties. It was decided to move 
nearer to the steel market, and 
Canton, Ohio, was selected as a 
logical place where we could be 
nearer both to raw material and 
to our market, and where we would 
have room for expansion.” 











By this time, 1903, the auto- 
mobile business was beginning to 
develop rapidly. Many automobile 
manufacturers who used the bear- 
ings were putting them on both 
front and rear wheels, and were ex- 
-periencing considerable difficulty 
in securing satisfactory axles. This 
offered the Timkens a wonderful 
opportunity of which they were 
not slow to take advantage. A 
complete line of front and rear 
commercial and passenger car 
axles were immediately designed 
for the trade, in which were in- 
stalled the tapered roller bearings, 
and the bearings were not only in- 
troduced in the wheels but also in 
differentials, pinions and steering 
pivots, and transmissions. This 
entree was memorable, for it 

(Continued on page 236) 








How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Selection of Investments 


Unlimited Field of Various Groups and Types of Securities 
from Which to Choose—Methods of Diversification 


AVING discussed at some 
H length in the _ previous 

article the necessity of 
giving due weight to what are 
known as fundamental influences 
in the matter of security invest- 
ments, pointing out the broad dis- 
tinctions between invest- 
ment and: speculation, we 


By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investors Service 


panies which might be considered 
in a group by themselves. Steel 
and iron, copper and other great 
producers and perfectors of raw 
materials might be placed in a 
group by themselves. Finished 
manufactures of a thousand dif- 


It is really absurd to classify coal 
mining companies and moving pic- 
ture companies as being in the 
same group. 

Beyond these groups in the 
modern investment field, and espe- 
cially within recent years, the in- 
vestment obligations 
known as public securities 








are now ready to go ahead 
with a discussion of proper 
methods for the selection 
of investments for the typi- 
cal investor. 

While there are thous- 
ands of different types of 
corporate undertakings in 
existence, they can be 
broadly classified into a few 
great groups. The pioneer 
type of large corporation in 
this country, and _ the 
largest group, is the steam 
railroad. Thus_ railroad 
securities are still classed 
as the most outstanding 
single group of interest to 
investors. 

Next we have what has 
come to be known in 
modern days as the public 
utility group. This group 
is: more diversified in its 
characteristics than the 
railroad group. Public 
utilities, as generally class- 
ed in this country, embrace 
all types of franchise cor- 
porations such as gas, elec- 
tric light and power, water 
power, electric traction, and 
telephone and telegraph 
companies. This group has 
steadily grown in size and 








ticular 


American 


Thirty Years to Earn; 
30 Days to Invest 


ONTINUED emphasis should ' 
be placed on the great im- 
portance of intelligent investiga- 
tion and care in ascertaining all 
the facts bearing on any par- 
investment before the 
security is actually bought. The 
great weakness of the typical 
investor is his ten- 
dency to take things on faith and 
his willingness to accept super- 
ficial advice or act purely on 
impulse. 
Everybody should investigate 
before investing. 
It is a pathetic fact that many 
a business man will spend thirty 
years in building up a fortune 
from his own business, and then, 
when he cashes in, will spend 
thirty days or less in investing it 
in securities concerning which 
he knows absolutely nothing: 


have steadily become a 
group of more and more 
importance. Not only the 
obligations of cities and 
towns but the funded debts 
of nations have become a 
factor of distinct interest 
and importance in _ the 
American security markets. 
This situation has largely 
grown out of the changes 
brought about by the Great 
War. To-day the typical 
investor who is confronted 
with the problem of select- 
ing his investments is not 
confined to the selection of 
corporate securities alone, 
but has equal opportunities 
in the selection of public 
securities, both those at 
home and those’ which 
emanate from abroad. 

It will, therefore, be seen 
that the investor who is 
interested in placing his 
capital, at work, through 
the purchase of bonds or 
stocks, has practically an 
unlimited field to choose 
from. If he has any sub- 
stantial capital for invest- 
ment he can set it to work 
in dozens of types of enter- 











importance, and in these 

days has reached a position 

of permanence and stability which 
was not dreamed of a generation 
ago. 

It is the general custom to 
classify all corporate undertakings 
which are not railroads or public 
utilities, as industrials, and thus 
we have what is known as the in- 
dustrial group of securities. But 
this is a very broad definition and 
the so-called industrial group can 
be divided into many parts. For 
example, generally classed as in- 
dustrials are mining and oil com- 


ferent types could be classed as a 
distinctive industrial group. Then 
there are such business activities 
as the moving picture industry, 
the chain store industry, the auto- 
mobile industry, and other out- 
standing activities which might 
well be considered as distinctive in 
themselves. So that, as a matter 
of fact,-in the so-called industrial 
field alone we have many groups 
of securities which are quite as 
distinctive or even more so than 
steam railroads and public utilities. 





prise and industry; he can 
diversify it into all parts of 
the country, and, if he 
wishes, in all parts of the world. 
He can, if he desires, place a por- 
tion of his funds in New York, an- 
other portion in California, another 
portion in Buenos Aires, another 
in France or Beligum, another in 
Scandinavia, and some in Japan, 
Austria, Italy, Australia, and the 
islands of the sea. There is 
practically no important spot on 
the face of the earth where an 
American investor cannot set his 
capital more or less safely to work. 

The diversification of investment 
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is one of the important 
hich every investor should 
adopt. But true diversification 
implies a great deal more than 
merely investng money in different 
parts of the country or different 
arts of the world. Geographical 
diversification is a sound policy 
but it is by no means complete 
diversification. ; 
Aside from the matters of geo- 
graphical location diversification 
of investments involves such ques- 
tions as the character of the indus- 
try or obligation, its size, its 
relationship to various influences 
and other fine but equally im- 
portant distinctions. A man 


capital 
rules W 


the type of the New York Central, 
which reflects commercial or in- 
dustrial activity. He could invest 
a portion in an anthracite coal 
property like the Reading or the 
Lackawanna railroads; a portion in 
a Southern property which is de- 
pendent on conditions in the cotton 
industry, or in the Southern 
States generally ; a portion in some 
transcontinental line like the Atchi- 
son or Union Pacific; a portion in 
some Northwestern road which re- 


flects crop conditions in that terri- 


tory; and a portion, let us say, in 
some cross-country system such as 
the Illinois Central. 
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in the copper industry; a city like 
Providence, Rhode Island, is to a 
considerable extent dependent on 
conditions in the textile industry. 
Problems of diversification must 
take into account all such facts as 
these. While fundamental busi- 
ness influences, in a broad. sense, 
affect the country as a whole, yet 
there are often times when one 
section of the country may be pros- 
perous and another not so. Wit- 
ness conditions in the Southern 
states during the years 1923 and 
1924 as compared with conditions 
in the Northwestern grain-grow- 
ing states. 

In the many groups 








might decide to invest 10 
per cent. of his capital 
in California. There are 
probably a hundred ways 


in which his money 
could be invested in 
California. He might 


decide to diversify it by 
dividing it up between 
five hydroelectric com- 
paniés in that state. But 
this would not be complete 
diversification, because his 
whole fund would be tied to 
one industry and _ even 
though there might be 
much distinction between 
one company and another, 
yet they all respond to the 
same general influences and 
in this sense his eggs would 
all be in one basket. He 
would get more genuine 
diversification by placing a 
portion of his funds'in an 
electric power company, a 
portion in a manufactur- 
ing company, a portion in 
a chain store or distribut- 
ing company, and perhaps 
a portion in a shipping or 
railroad company. 
Diversification in the 
true sense involves a classi- 
fication of the different 
types of enterprise which 
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That Is Success 
By Ted Olson 
Specially written for “Forbes” 


Wealth—prowess—power—only the few 


attain, 


Yet this one triumph is denied to 


none: 


To say each night, computing loss and 


gain— 


“This was my job to-day; this I have 


done 


With all the skill I could command, no 


less.” 
That is success. 


It well may be at your allotted task 
You find no dearth of pitfalls in the 


wa 


“Yes!” 
That is success. 


Time flies on fantom wing, yet no man 


needs 


To count the speeding years as forfeit 


quite. 


We live not in days only, but in deeds. 
If this dead year has brought you in 


its flight 


New store of wisdom, tolerance, kindli- 


ness— 
That is success. 


ra little while to-night and ask: 
“Am I one pace ahead of yesterday— 
Nearer the goal?” If you can answer 


broadly classed as indus- 
_ trials, the opportunities for 
diversification are practi- 
cally unlimited. An investor 
whose capital is placed 
partly in the chain store 
industry, partly in steel or 
iron, partly in equipment 
construction, partly in 
some specific but standard 
type of manufacture, part- 
ly in petroleum production 
or distribution, and partly 
in motor construction, may 
enjoy very distinct diver- 
sification. 

The opportunities for 
diversifying investments in 
the field of government 
and municipal securities 
are fully as great as in 
other fields. Such diversi- 
fication involves not only 
the questions of geograph- 
ical location, but many 
others. In the American 
field alone, one can invest 
his money in practically 
every state of the Union. 
If he goes across the 
border, he can invest his 
money in Canada obliga- 
tions, both governmental 
and provincial, and he will 
find broad differences in 
character, stability, and se- 














curity. If he goes further 





are more or less unrelated 
to each other. A man 
might invest in the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. This railroad 
is primarily dependent for its pros- 
perity, not on passenger traffic 
and not necessarily on local busi- 
ness conditions in its territory, 
but on conditions in the soft coal 
trade. Consequently, a man might 
accomplish some diversification if 
he placed a portion of his funds in 
Virginia or West Virginia, in some 
manufacturing enterprise, even 
though it were located on the lines 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad. 
If he were confining his invest- 
ments to railroad obligations but 
wished broad diversification, he 
might wisely invest a portion. of 
his money in railroad securities of 


In the field of public utilities, 
proper diversification would in- 
volve not merely the selection of 
the different types of utilities, such 
as gas, electric light, traction, 
power or telephones, but due con- 
sideration should be given to the 
location of such companies, whether 
they are identified with cities of 
large population and diversified 
industries or whether they are in 
centers which might be dependent 
on crop conditions, on mining con- 
ditions, or on single industries. 
For example, the prosperity of a 
city like Detroit is largely depend- 
ent on conditions in the motor in- 
dustry ; a city like Butte, Montana, 
is dependent largely on conditions 


into the foreign field and 
seeks foreign investments he has, 
not only the old countries of 
Euorpe to choose from, but also 
South America and Asia. He 
can select many types, both 
high grade and low; he can se- 
lect short-term or long-term obli- 
gations; he can guard against 
the dangers of putting his money 
into issues which respond or are 
affected by the same dangers, and 
thus get an extremely broad diver- 
sification. 

Continued emphasis should be 
placed on the great importance of 
intelligent investigation and care 
in ascertaining all of the facts 
bearing on any particular invest- 
ment before the security is actu- 
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ally bought. The great weakness 
of the typical American investor 
is his tendency to take things on 
faith and his willingness to accept 
superficial advice or act purely on 
impulse. Everybody should in- 
vestigate before investing. 

It is a pathetic fact that many 
a business man will spend thirty 
years in building up a fortune from 
his own business, and then, when 
he cashes in, will spend thirty days 
or less in investing it in securities 
concerning which he really knows 
absolutely nothing. I could men- 
tion the name of a widely known 
and successful business man in 
New York who recently went into 
bankruptcy because he had per- 
sisted in buying bonds and stocks 
without intelligent investigation, 
during the very time when there 
was open to firms of his trade the 
opportunity of a century to make 
unusual and fabulous profits in his 
own business. His wise invest- 
ment was his business. He had 
grown up in it, had learned its 
every detail, and it had become a 
part of his life. He could not be 
easily fooled in his own business, 
but was promptly made a fool of 
when he attempted to put his 
money into what he thought were 
investment bargains. 


Two Types of Investment Securities 


The problem of diversifying in- 
vestment capital, however, in- 
volves considerably more than the 
matters which I have been dis- 
cussing. Not only are there nu- 
merous types of industry and un- 
limited types of governmental obli- 
gations for the investor to choose 
from, but the characteristics of 
security issues themselves vary in 
many ways. The two great types 
of investment securities are bonds 
and stocks. Technically there is a 
very definite distinction between a 
bond and a stock as an investment. 
A man who invests money in a 
bond is always a loaner of money, 
but one who invests in a stock is 
not a loaner of money. The stock- 
holder is always a partner in the 
enterprise, whatever it may be. As 
a partner he assumes his share of 
the business risk which the partner 
or owner of an enterprise naturally 
must assume. But if he is a bond- 
holder, he always has, in some 
form or another, a prior claim as 
against the stockholder of the 
same corporation. This _ prior 
claim, of course, may be qualified 
or limited in various ways. It may 
be a mortgage or claim on only a 
portion of the property; or it may 
not be a mortgage at all, but sim- 
ply a promise to pay. 

In the same way, the stock- 
holder who is a partner may have 
only a qualified or limited interest 


in the business. Should he be a 
preferred stockholder he will, in 
some cases, have a prior claim 
over common stockholders as to 
assets and certain specified divi- 
dends; in others, perhaps only a 
prior claim as to dividends but not 
as to assets. 


Bonds vs. Stocks 


It will be recognized, therefore, 
that full consideration should be 
given to the type of security obli- 
gation to be purchased. The in- 
vestor who has any substantial 
amount of funds to invest should 
not necessarily limit his selections 
to bond obligations alone. It is a 
false notion to assume that if a 
security is in the form of a bond 
it is necessarily better than a stock. 
Very often it is, but there are 
countless cases where it can be 
easily demonstrated that certain 
stock investments are far more se- 
cure and far more worthy of favor- 
able investment consideration than 
are many bond issues. 

But the question of diversifying 
investments among types of secur- 
ities carries one much further than 
the problem of investing in bonds 
versus stocks. One must consider 
the characteristics and types of 
bond or mortgage obligations. 
These are almost without number. 
In practically every field of indus- 
trial and commercial activity, one 
will find different types of bond 
obligations; issues secured by first, 
second, third, or fourth mortgages ; 
issues secured by what are known 
as consolidated or general mort- 
gages; issues secured by the de- 
posit of collateral which is some- 
times in the form of other bonds 
or of stocks, or of both stocks and 
bonds; issues which are not mort- 
gages at all but are simply prom- 
ises to pay; issues which get their 
main strength through the formal 
guarantee of some other corpora- 
tion; issues which carry unusual 
features such as convertible priv- 
ileges; and finally, issues which 
run many years before maturity 
and issues which mature in the 
immediate future. 


Many Varieties of Stocks 


In the field of stocks, there are 
also many variations. We have in 
the preferred stock group alone 
various types of issues, some car- 
rying fixed, cumulative dividends, 
some non-cumulative dividends, 
and some with special protection 
in the shape of retirement funds 
or sinking funds. A large number 
of preferred stock issues, especially 
in the industrial field, are subject 
to redemption at certain premiums. 
Preferred stock issues are also 
often convertible, at the option of 
the holder, into some other secur- 
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ity, such as a common 
possibly a bond. “a2 

Finally, it will be realizeq th 
in the problem of investment oeiae. 
tion questions of yield and Price 
are important. In the pure invest. 
ment field, prices and yields are 
more or less directly dependent on 
general business and economic cop. 
ditions; therefore, in their con- 
sideration the investor is at once 
brought back to the question of 
fundamental influences which we 
have already discussed. A bond 
which might profitably have beep 
bought on a 6 per cent. basis ip 
1921 might very reasonably stil) 
be a desirable investment in 1924 
on a 5 per cent. basis. For if we 
assume that general interest. rates 
from 1924 on are not going back 
to the high figures which prevailed 
in the first two or three years after 
the close of the war, it would be 
foolish indeed for us to assume 
that the high grade bond which 
could now be purchased only on a 
5 per cent. basis would not be cheap 
unless it wegt back to a 6 per cent. 
basis. 

In the foregoing discussion 1 
have tried to sketch in outline the 
important general factors which 
bear on the investment problem 
for the average person. We are 
now in a position to apply these 
principles in connection with the 
actual investment of money. This 
will be attempted in the articles 
which follow. 

This is the third of a series on the 
fundamentals of the science of in- 
vesting, by John Moody, noted invest- 
ment authority. The next article—In- 


vesting in Railroad Bonds—will appear 
in an carly issue. 





That is what makes Science a 
real adventure—you can reason 
and prophesy certain things before 
you make your experiment, but in 
the middle of it you may stumble 
on to something just as unexpected 
as the islands which stopped 
Columbus on his journey to the 
Far East.—Paul H. DeKruif. 

i 


Service is the highest gift of 
the individual to his country.— 
General Pershing’s Farewell. 

x ok * 


If industrial strife is ever to be 
brought down to sane limits it 
must be done by enforcing re- 
sponsibility. No single class must 
be permitted to run wild beyond 
the reach of the law. If there 
must be collective action, then let 
us so frame our laws that there 
will be collective responsibility.— 
Charles Piez. 

* ke *£ 

It is one of the beautiful com- 
pensations of life that no man can 
sincerely try to help another with- 
out helping himself.—Bailey. 
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Getting More “Smileage” 
Out of Goodwill 








are 
It on 
COn- 
- By Richard E. Smith 
Br HIRTY-ONE thousand men which has proved a most significant Here is the way the Smiles Club 
ond 7 and women in California, step in public relations work. , was organized: An interesting broad- 
enn composing the rank and file _ Balzari’s argument was something side was prepared, which started with 
: is of the electrical industry, have been like this: Wouldn’t it be fine if we the statement that “The world has too 
stil] recruited into a unique organization could become known as the courteous much of this”—with a picture of a 
924 pularly known as the “Smiles industry—to have the thought in- frowning face. This was followed by 
we Club.” They have subscribed to the stilled in the public mind that when “Let’s change it to this in the electri- 
tes doctrine that a smile will accomplish they needed something electrical, they cal industry’—and a smiling face was 
ack more than a frown—and, besides, it would be assured of attentive, cour- shown. Then followed a brief expo- 
led is easier. teous service, no matter which direc- sition of the value of the-smile, show- 
ter “Always with a smile” is their tion they turned—to have every man ing how it makes all of the day’s 
be motto. They mean a real smile; not and woman on the electrical payroll work pleasanter and in the long run 
me a smirk. of the state thoroughly imbued has an actual cash drawer value. 
ch The smile comes from a When this circular was deliv- 
Yr kindly heart and is the out- ered each prospect was invited 
ap ward evidence of an inner to sign an application blank 
it. courtesy. ; which read: 
When things are running [ believe the Courteous 
] smoothly, these clectrical folks Service Club will be of great 
1e smile. When trouble is brew- value to me and every fellow 
‘h ing, they smile in spite of it worker in the Electrical In- 
and lessen its effect. dustry—and hereby _ enroll 
m Boas ye myself as a member and pledge 
“e The smile is like the balloon myself to secure other mem- 
e tire—it may not remove all bers to this Club. 
e the bumps, but it makes them He was then given a mem- 
s less noticeable. ; bership card in the Courteous 
S Many years ago some bright Service Club, or the Smiles 


business man discovered that 
goodwill is an asset. Business 
history is replete with inci- 








r. 
R. A. Balzari 








Club, as it is generally known. 
This card stated that the 
bearer is a life member of the 













of San Francisco, founder of the 
Smiles Club, a unique organization 
composed of 31,000 men and 
women engaged in the electrical 
industry of California. “Always 
with a smile” is their motto, and 
they live up to it! Nearly every 
one realizes that favorable public 
opinion has a distinct value. 
“How?” “Why?” This. article 


club, was signed by the chair- 
man and had the same appear- 
ance as cards issued by frater- 
nal and similar organizations. 
This was followed by giving 
the new member a lapel button 
—an orange colored disk 
about the size of a dime, on 
which is a curving black line 


dents which have proved this 
to be true. Nearly every one 
realizes that favorable public 
opinion has a distinct value, 
but not every one has taken 
the trouble to go beneath the 
surface to inquire “How?” or 
“Why ?” 

For several years our larger 
















institutions, and particularly 
the public utility corpora- 
tions have been giving serious 
thought to this subject of 
goodwill. “Public relations” 
now has a place on every con- 
vention program, and the public rela- 
tions department is as much a part of 
the modern utility organization as the 
meter department or the bookkeeping 
department. 

Two years ago a gentleman deliv- 
ered an address before the electrical 
leaders of California in which he 
stressed the importance of courtesy, 
not only in power company’s organi- 
zation, but throughout the entire in- 
dustry. His thought was not new, 
but it did not take effect at once. A 
year passed and nothing happened. 
However, he kept the spark alive and 
gradually fanned it into flame. 

The gentleman was R. A. Balzari 
of San Francisco, and from his ad- 
dress was evolved the Smiles Club, 












gives you the answer. 


to represent a smiling mouth. 
This same emblem appears on 











with the idea of courteous service? 

Just how to put it over—that was 
the question. Courtesy is abstract 
and intangible; in fact, the first ten 
people called from the lower ranks of 
one warehouse were table to give a 
satisfactory definition of courtesy. 
They knew in a vague way what it 
meant, but they could not define it. 

So Balzari took the obvious step. 
He called together a handful of asso- 
ciates in the industry, a number of 
meetings were held and the Smiles 
Club was born. Several months 
passed while the campaign was 
planned. Everything was ready by 
November, but action was deferred 
until Christmas activities were out of 
the way. Early in February the story 
“broke.” 


all the stationery used in con- 
nection with the work. 

Each of the principal cities 
in California has an Electric Club, 
and these were used as the medium 
for putting over the Smiles Cam- 
paign. A General was appointed to 
supervise the work in each club, and 
under him were Colonels, Majors, and 
Captains, with every one else enlisted 
as privates. A prize was offered for 
the club obtaining the highest percen- 
tage of prospects as members of the 
Smiles Club. 

Great rivalry developed among the 
various teams and also between cities. 
The first official announcement re- 
ported that San Francisco was in the 
lead with 11,564 members, while Los 
Angeles was a close second with 
11,204. On the percentage basis San 
Diego and Sacramento tied for first 
place and each received a prize. 
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The prospects were uniformly 
pleased when they found that they 
could join something without having 
to pay for the privilege. The slogan 
of the Smiles Club Campaign was “A 
smile pays your initiation and a cheer- 
ful disposition keeps up the dues.” 
The Pacific Coast Electrical Associa- 
tion put up the money and now is 
ready to advance some more, for the 
campaign has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful. 

Over 31,000 members are now en- 
rolled in this novel federation. In- 
cluded in these are truck drivers, 
shipping clerks, troublemen, wiremen, 
meter readers, collectors and those 
others who actually represent the first 
point of contact between the electrical 
business and the public. It is largely 
the attitude of these privates which 
influences public opinion. They now 
go to work with the idea not only of 
giving a dollar’s worth of service for 
every dollar received, but also of 
throwing in a smile and a kind word 
for good measure. 

Of course the great difficulty with 
any innovation like this is to keep up 
the interest. There was great fear 
that the members would wear their 
buttons for a week or two and then 
would forget all about the Smiles 
Club as soon as the novelty wore off. 
To offset this the committee in charge 
issues a small leaflet from time to 
time. This is called the “Smiles Ex- 
tra” and it contains enough breezy 
material to keep the interest alive. 
Here is a sample of the style used in 
talking to the members of the Smiles 
Club. It is clipped from a recent 
“Smiles Extra”: 

All up and down the coast the 
boys (and the girls, too) are send- 
ing them away with a smile. The 
Courteous Service Club is going 
over big. If you don’t belong you 
are one in a thousand. If you do, 
and are not an active member, you 
are one in ten thousand. 

Being courteous and good-natured 
is putting new life into all of us. 
We're finding it easier to work in 
the smile atmosphere. 

Let’s keep up the good work. 
Let’s every one get the most pos- 
sible out of the club. And remem- 
ber, the way to get the most -out 
of anything is to put the most into 
it. It’s just a game of ‘Put ’n Take’ 
after all. That smile of yours has a 
soul value and a cash value. Keep 
looking up and smiling. 

Does it pay? Let me give you an 
example. On a recent Saturday after- 
noon when I reached my house, the 
collector for the electric company was 
just leaving. We met at the entrance. 
He wore his smile button and so did 
I. Inevitably we both smiled. 

“T see you belong to the Smiles 
Club,” said I. 

“You bet I do!” was his hearty re- 
spons:. 

Wheii a bill collector can smile on 
Saturday afternoon it is a sign that 
there is some merit to the plan which 
is now at work in California. 
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This Business Grew Nearly 200-Folg 
in 20 Years 
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marked a big step forward in the 
expansion of the company. 

“All this sounds very easy to 
look back on,” Mr. Timken as- 
serted as, we chatted together, “but 
we just about sweated our souls 
out down at the plant. We almost 
went broke several times, but we 
kept our credit good and were able 
to borrow money as we needed it. 
When we started in here at Canton, 
we did not have more than thirty 
or forty men. My brother looked 
after the sales and I followed up 
production. A good part of my 
time was spent working out and 
testing steel. 

“Whenever I could get away 
from the plant I was out looking for 
business. We did not expect tt to 
come to us. We visualized a big fu- 
ture for ourselves at the hands 
of the automobile manufacturers, 
and we were hot on the trail of 
every new inventor of a car. I 
used to spend days in Detroit and 
other cities hunting around back 
alleys and visiting the little ma- 
chine shops to locate some one who 
was designing a car, so that we 
could persuade him to equip it 
with Timken axles. When we got 
hold of him we did not let up un- 
til we had persuaded him that the 
future success of his car lay in his 
adoption of our particular equip- 
ment. We worked with most of 
the big car manufacturers while 
they were still experimenting in 
their little machine shops. Olds, 
Winton, Packard, Haynes, Apper- 
son, all. of them were early cus- 
tomers of ours long before they 
were dignified by the name of 
manufacturers. We would get to 
a man who was building a few cars 
and often would find him experi- 
menting with foreign ball bearing 
equipment. Then it was up to us 
to convince him that we could give 
him something of far greater bear- 
ing capacity and to persuade him 
to try it out for himself.” 


Wins Respect of Industry 


But no company ever forges to 
the front without serious setbacks. 
Early in the game one of the larger 
manufacturers asked them to figure 
on supplying complete front and 
rear axles. They put in their bid 
and got the order. When it came 


to figuring it over it was found 
that they had left out the cost of 
the wheels in making their calcu- 
lation, and that to fill it would in- 
But the 


volve a_ serious loss. 


Timkens were game and stuck to 
their bargain. It won them not 
only future orders but the respect 
of the industry. 

Although his connection with 
the growth of the automobile jn- 
dustry is a particularly picturesque 
part of the progress of Timken’s 
business, the installation of his 
bearings in other lines is of equal 
importance. Timken engineers 
work constantly in close connec- 
tion with every form of develop- 
ment where industrial machinery 
is used. Cranes, elevators, con- 
veyors, line shaft hangers, pillow 
blocks, logging blocks, drills, loco- 
motives, mine cars and electric 
motors, and, in fact, practically all 
machinery comes’ within the 
province of his anti-friction bear- 
ings. 


An Anti-Friction Organization 


Of interest in this connection is 
a break-down test now being made 
by Timken with a Timken-equipped 
electric motor. At the time this 
article was written the motor had 
run 702,000,000 revolutions, and in 
that period the bearings were lubri- 
cated but twice; ordinarily the 
plain bearing motor requires lubri- 
cation weekly. To visualize 702,- 
000,000 revolutions, comparison 
can be made with the 40,000,000 
revolutions made by the bearings 
in the wheels of the average auto- 
mobile over its entire seven years 
of operation. 

So, by striving always to con- 
tribute to the growth of other in- 
dustries, Timken bearings have 
played their part in making this 
country the home of quantity pro- 
ducton. Mr. Timken says it is a 
modest part. “I am just a parts 
maker,’ he said to me quietly. 
“Don’t rank me with the manu- 
facturers.” 

Timken is absolutely a square 
shooter. Anything which bears 
his name must be the best that 
can be made. His ethics are high 
and his fetish is precision. He loves 
horses, racing, fishing, hunting, 
speed boats, flying and all kinds 
of sport. Anything which is life 
and offers action appeals to him. 

He believes in a certain autoc- 
racy of leadership, feeling that one 
man must stand unalterably in 
command at the helm, but he has 
never had a strike in his organiza- 
tiontion. 

“We do not play politics here,” 
he said. “This is an anti-friction 
organization.” 
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HE FEW talks that I had 
| had with Bill Armour, sales 

manager of a Middle Western 
mill supply house, had impressed me 
so strongly with his modern methods 
of doing business that I began to 
spend more time with him. 

He knew his stuff, as the saying 
goes, a fact that was being clearly 
illustrated by the ever-growing busi- 
ness his company was doing. The 
more I talked with him the more 
convinced I became that his 
ideas were in no sense mere 


What “Pure Sales Promotion’ 
Can Do for a Business 


By Roland D. Doane 


me what our sales to each have been 
for the last six years by months and 
by commodities. At the same time he 
will show me what companies are 
also located in that town whom we 
haven’t sold. And on top of all 
that he has figures to show what we 
should sell each of these customers 
and prospects if we were ever able to 
secure all their business. 

“Then, not being satisfied to make 
an analysis by towns or territorial 
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“Tell me,” he asked ; “where would 
I have been without that system a 
year ago, when I first tackled this job, 
knowing nothing of the territory, the 
customers, the salesmen, or for that 
matter, much of anything else? Or 
where would I be now if I didn’t have 
an accurate record of every sale that 
has been made, the activities of my 
salesmen, and the possibilities of the 
territory ?” 
These were questions which I 
could not answer positively, 
but at the same time I was 








theories conceived for the en- 
tertainment of some chance 
listener; they were practical 
working policies. 

As I walked into his office 
one day Armour was engaged 
in the difficult operation of 
putting on his hat and coat and 
hanging up the telephone re- 
ceiver at the same time. 

“T’ve got to beat it,” he re- 


HE WRITER of this article 
is a real, honest-to-goodness 
salesman, and “Bill Armour’— 
of course that isn’t his real name 
—is a flesh-and-blood sales man- 
ager. 
So, although they’re a bit fic- 
tionized, be assured that here are 


able to see quite clearly what a 
wonderful help it was to have 
these records, and I wanted to 
hear more. 

“Just what do you do with 
this information now that you 
have it?” I asked. 

“That’s easy,” replied Ar- 
mour. “I have what I call my 
three major comparisons. The 
first checks customers and 


"One of my salesmen has just |j/ Profitmaking facts which a | pO vie to individual ac- 
run on to something at Oleans, traveler came across “on the counts; the third is made by 
thirty miles north of here and road,” and _ has interestingly taking into consideration the 
has ‘phoned me to come up retold. potential business. Of course, 


and help him land the contract. 
Why not drive up there with 








any number of comparisons 
would be possible, but these 














me ?” 

We were no sooner on our 
way and out of the worst part of the 
traffic than he reminded me of the 
subject that had been brought up 
during a previous visit. 

“Do you remember,” he began, 
“the last time you were here I was 
just starting to tell you a little of 
our sales promotion work? 

“Well, Jackson, the man in charge 
of our sales promotion department is 
a world beater. I found out a few 
days after I took over this job that 
he had developed what I believe is 
the best system for recording sales 
and analyzing territories in exist- 
ence. And when I say that, it means 
something, for in this mill supply 
game, with the enormous number of 
products we handle and the many 
different kinds of establishments we 
sell, any system to be of value is 
likely to become so complicated that 
it costs more to keep up than it is 
worth. 

“Not so with this one of Jackson’s, 
though. Its up-keep is low, and ‘the 
information is all there for any one 
to use. For instance, in about five 
minutes, he can tell me the names of 
all our customers in any town in our 
territory. With the names he will tell 


lines, he has made it possible to give 
me similar information by industries. 

“If I wish to make an analysis of 
any part of our entire territory, I 
can find out in a few minutes whom 
we are now selling and exactly what 
we have sold them during any period 
of the last six years, and whom we 
are not selling. In addition I can get 
a very good idea of the potential 
business available. 

“Or I can work another way. A 
lot of our merchandise is made up to 
meet the specifications of a certain 
industry. By referring to the indus- 
trial cross index, I can tell what our 
sales are to any one industry, how 
many establishments we have sold, 
how many we should sell, and the 
total amount of business available in 
that industry. 

“Naturally, Jackson has spent an 
enormous amount of time getting 
this information together, especially 
the potential business, but every 
minute and every dollar that was spent 
have been returned many times over.” 

Armour paused for a moment 
while he swerved the car to avoid 
running over a chicken, but he went 
on almost immediately. 


three give me just about what 
I want. 

“The comparison between custom- 
ers and prospects is simple. I take 
the town of Oleans for example. My 
records show that there are thirty es- 
tablishments in Oleans that use mill 
supplies of some kind or another. Of 
that thirty we sell twelve. Very well, 
the salesman who makes Oleans is 
given this information and is in- 
structed to call on the remaining 
eighteen on his next trip. Evidently 
he has been doing what I told him 
for it is one of the eighteen that he 
‘phoned me about as you came into 
the office. 

“You know,” Armour went on, 
“human nature is a funny thing. That 
salesman has been making Oleans for 
ten years. He has twelve customers 
up there that are among the best we 
have on our books, but he is so in 
the habit of thinking that his twelve 
customers are the only ones in town 
that he forgets about all the other 
business right under his nose. Conse- 
quently my job is to sit on the side 
lines, study each town from an an- 
alytical basis, and look for the obvi- 
ous things that the man in the field 
misses because he is too close to them. 

“Now let’s consider the second 
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comparison—volume to _ individual 
accounts. The Northboro Paper 
Company bought $4,500 worth of 
merchandise from us in 1923. That’s 
a good account. But in June, 1924, I 
noticed that their purchases were run- 
ning so low that it was doubtful if 
they would total more than $3,000 
for the entire year. Naturally, I 
passed this information along without 
delay to the salesman responsible for 
this account. 

“I don’t know exactly what he did 
with it, but I do know that the North- 
boro Paper Company’s volume is now 
running even a little better than it 
did in 1923. The chances are that 
the salesman had been slacking up a 
bit on this particular account think- 
ing that the business would come to 
us anyway, and as a result the pur- 
chasing agent was giving a bigger 
share to our competitors. 

“Then I have the third comparison 
—-potential business. The Wyandotte 
Steel & Iron Company consumes an- 
nually about $15,000 worth of mill 
supplies, according to my records. 
Our sales to these people have aver- 
aged less than $3,000 a year. 


Salesmen Own Sales Managers 


“That was bad and I began won- 
dering why it was that we couldn’t 
get a larger percentage of this con- 
cern’s purchases. After a talk with 
the salesman who handled this ac- 
count I found out what the trouble 
was. It developed that he had no 
idea whatsoever as to the amount of 
mill supplies that this company used 
in a year and consequently felt per- 
fectly satisfied if he succeeded in get- 
ting an order. Now when he calls on 
them it isn’t the order he is thinking 
about half so much as how he can 
get a bigger proportion of their yearly 
requirements and if you care to look 
over the records some time, you will 
see that he is doing it. 

“Some time ago, if you recollect, 
I explained to you how I was trying 
to help my salesmen be their own 
sales managers. They are making a 
big success of it and hardly a day 
goes by that more evidence doesn’t 
come in to show the way they are 
analyzing their own territories and 
thinking things out for themselves. 

“And it is because of my efforts 
along that line that they know how 
to use the figures and other bits of 
information that I give them from 
time to time as a.result of my an- 
alytical work. They realize the value 
of a different point of view on their 
own problems and they appreciate 
any suggestions which will be the 
means of giving them a new method 
of attack. 

“But what I particularly wanted to 
tell you about when we started this 
ride was the work that Jackson is 
doing. He watches those records like 
a hawk. If he finds a good-sized 
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Van Sweringens Picked Bernet to Win-—WHy 
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up which literally compelled them 
to buy the Nickel Plate. This line 
offered the only available right of 
way to a site which they had 
selected for a downtown Cleveland 
terminal for their rapid transit line 
serving the residential district 
known as Shaker Heights Village 
which the Van Sweringens devel- 
oped. 

Critics of the railroad industry 
often argue that its leaders have 
tried to find the longest distance 
between given points in order to 
get the longest haul. That can- 
not be said of the Van Sweringens 
and their associates. Bernet got 
new business for the line by find- 
ing short cuts for shippers—short 
in haul, in length of time, and con- 
sequently shorter in rate and over- 
head. This process will be tre- 
mendously accelerated once the 
five-road unification goes into ef- 
fect. It will furnish new outlets 
for the products of each road and 
shorter cuts for all the shippers 
located on these lines. 

Bernet has always been a be- 
liever in good tools. Under his 
management the Nickel Plate 
lines have modernized their equip- 
ment. The old Nickel Plate is 
now being double tracked. A 
union station for steam and inter- 
urban railroads is being con- 
structed at a reported cost of $60,- 
000,000 by the Van Sweringens in 
Cleveland for their own and other 
lines. This project is an elabora- 
tion of the original Van Sweringen 
project for a rapid transit terminal. 
Although Mr. Bernet never took 
an engineering course, he is con- 
sulted in all these projects. 


Through practical experience he 
has obtained a wide knowledge of 
the engineering principles ang 
practices used by the railroads, 

Up in the Erie county, Pennsyl- 
vania, fruit belt Bernet has a farm 
where he generally spends his week 
ends. For many years that was 
his only recreation. Cleveland 
business men dragged him into 
golf, and now he likes it. But he 
still gets most of his fun out of 
his work. He has much the same 
attitude toward railroading as the 
average college man has towards 
football. Doubtless he could find 
as much fault as any other rail- 
road man with the restrictive rules 
and regulations imposed by the 
government and state legislatures, 
but when it comes to actual opera- 
tion he tells his associates some- 
thing like this—“Well, even if they 
are restrictive rules, everybody else 
has to obey them.” 

The door to the office of the 
Nickel Plate president is nearly al- 
ways wide open—even when he is 
there. Most of the time the room 
is empty. Bernet spends a great 
deal of time on the road, keeping 
in personal touch with the road and 
its shippers. He has helped hun- 
dreds of manufacturers to find new 
markets, so it is not surprising 
that the relations between the 
Nickel Plate and its customers are 
more than usually friendly. As a 
matter of fact the road gets more 
than.the first gain out of finding 
a short cut for a shipper. The lat- 
ter as a rule becomes a Nickel Plate 
salesman and solicits business for 
the line. 

Bernet was bound to win. 








town or perhaps two or three smaller 
towns in close proximity to each other 
in which we have sold no steam hose 
to speak of for two or three months, 
he gets out a series of two or three 
letters to every one in those towns, 
both customers and prospects, who 
are known to use this commodity. 
And that boy can write sales letters, 
too. 

“At the same time that the letters 
are being prepared, I write to the 
salesman who covers the territory, 
telling him that on a specified date 
the first of a series of letters will be 


in the hands of the concerns appear- 


ing on the list which I am giving him. 
He is requested to follow these letters 
up personally and make a particular 
effort to secure steam hose business, 
although he is naturally not expected 
to neglect his regular trade. 

“T mention steam hose merely as 
an example; other commodities are 
handled in exactly the same manner, 





so that hardly a week goes by that 
some part of our territory is not be- 
ing circularized on a particular item, 
backed up by the salesman’s efforts. 

“Does it work?” Armour looked 
at me as if I had actually questioned 
the practicability of his plan. “I 
should say it does. The salesmen like 
it because they think they are being 
supported by the office, not realizing 
that they are really being reminded 
that their sales are weak in certain 
quarters. The customers like it be- 
cause they have the impression that 
we are on our toes every minute. 
And you know mighty well that I 
like it, for: new business is brought 
in, old business is stimulated, and the 
company is being constantly adver- 
tised and kept before the trade in a 
direct, forceful, and productive 
manner. 

“Tn fact,’ Armour concluded, as 
we neared the outskirts of Oleans, 
“It is pure sales promotion.” 
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The Dollar 


OU must learn not to over- 

work a dollar any more than 
you would a horse. Three per cent 
is a small load for it to draw; six, 
a safe one; when it pulls in ten for 
you it’s likely working out West 
and you’ve got to watch to see that 
it doesn’t buck; when it makes 
twenty, you own a blame good 
critter or a mighty foolish one, and 
you want to make dead sure 
which; but if it draws a hundred 
it’s playing the races or something 
just as hard on horses and dollars; 
and the first thing you know you 
won't even have a carcass to haul 
to the glue factory—George 
Horace Lorimer. 

* * * 

Happy is the man who believes 
in his fellow, for it is more blessed 
to be deceived in some things than 
to be suspicious in all things.— 
From “John the Unafraid.” 

-From M. L. Baker, Pittsford, N. Y. 

x * x 

When the Norsemen discovered 
America, they had no compass. 
Yet the compass had been invented 
by the Chinese thousands of years 
before. When, however, Mme. Curie 
discovered radium, the knowledge 
of her achievement was spread 
throughout the world as rapidly 
as cables and wires could carry it. 
Mme. Curie’s work could have been 
of no value to the world at large if 
her discovery had been known to 
her alone.—Ivy L. Lee. 

x * * 

The path of success in business 
is invariably the path of common 
sense. Notwithstanding all that is 
said about “lucky hits,” the best 
kind of success in every man’s life 
is not that which comes by acci- 
dent. The only “good time com- 
ing” we are justified in hoping for 
is that which we are capable of 
making for ourselves. — Samuel 
Smiles. 








} Win a Prize 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will be 


printed. 
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What sweeter, richer, and more 
endurable traits can we have than 
patience, courage, self-control, loy- 
alty, and faith? Look at these 
things. There could be no patience 
were there not hard things to en- 
dure, no courage without danger 
and the attacks of fear, no self- 
control without the surge of in- 
sistent desire, no loyalty without 
the temptation to betray, and no 
faith that is not the triumph over 
the appearance of evil—Dr. Frank 
Crane. 

—From C. G. Meiers, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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I have never said or intimated 
that there is not dishonesty and 
trickery and plenty of it in busi- 
ness. What I have said and be- 
lieve is that for every business 
man willing to rob a customer 
there are a dozen customers willing 
to rob a business man. Business 
men know honesty is a business 
asset, but customers do not in gen- 
eral know honesty is the best 
policy.—Ed. Howe. 

eB 


Our chief want in life is some- 
body who shall make us do what 
we can.—Emerson. 


* * * 


Be Strong 

We are not here to play, to dream, 
to drift; 

We have hard work to do and 
loads to lift; 

Shun not the struggle—face it, ’tis 
God’s gift——Shaftesbury. 
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Our government rests upon re- 
ligion. It is from that source that 
we derive our reverence for truth 
and justice, for equality and liber- 
ty, and for the rights of mankind. 

The government of a country 
never gets ahead of the religion of 
a country. There is no way by 
which we can_ substitute the 
authority of law for the virtue of 
man. 

We cannot depend on govern- 
ment to do the work of religion. 
We cannot escape a personal re- 
sponsibility for our conduct. We 
cannot regard those as wise or safe 
counsellors in public affairs who 
deny these principles and seek to 
support the theory that society can 
succeed when the individual fails. 
—Calvin Coolidge. 
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They Are Always With Us 


There are persons who constant- 
ly clamor. They complain of op- 
pression, speculation, and _ perni- 
cious influence of accumulated 
wealth. They cry out loudly 
against all banks and corporations, 
and all means by which small 
capitalists become united in order 
to produce important and beneficial 
results. They carry on mad hos- 
tility against all established in- 
stitutions. They would choke the 
fountain of industry and dry all 
streams. In a country of un- 
bounded liberty they clamor 
against oppression. In a country 
of perfect equality they would 
move heaven and earth against 
privilege and monopoly. In a 
country where property is more 
evenly divided than anywhere else 
they rend the air, shouting agrarian 
doctrines. In a country where 
wages of labor are high beyond 
parallel they would teach the 
laborer that he is but an oppressed 
speech in the 
United States Senate by Daniel 
Webster, in 1833. 

ey ae 

The royal road to success would 
have more travelers if so many 
weren't lost attempting to find 
short cuts.—H. C. Calvin. 

—From H C. Leela, Gem, Pa. 


I would be true, for there are 
those who trust me; I would be pure, 
for there are those who care; I would 
be strong, for there is much to suf- 
fer; I would be brave, for there is 
much to dare; I would be friend to 
all—the foe—the friendless ; I would 
be giving and forget the gift ; I would 
be humble, for I know my weakness ; 
I would look up—and laugh—and 
love—and lift.— Howard Arnold 
Walters. 





A Crext 


E that hath pity upon the 

poor lendeth unto the Lord; 
and that which he hath given 
will Be pay him again.— Pro- 
verbs 19:17. 


From Rev. George Guth, San 
Francisco, Cal. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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100,00Omile 


and more 


IX THE performance of every 
one of the thousands of White 
Trucks which have run 100,000 
miles and more, there is a story of 
work well done, of business ex- 
panded, of money earned, of serv- 
ice rendered to an owner beyond 
his expectations. Bare synopses 
of a few of these stories are set 
forth here. 


The Massachusetts Baking Com- 
pany owns 5 Whites that have 
each run from 100,000 to 150,000 
miles; 3 more that have run from 
150,000 to 200,000 miles each. 
There are 57 Whites in this com- 
pany’s fleet. 


In the Gulf Refining Company’s 
fleet of more than 1,500 White 
Trucks there are 36 which have 
each run 200,000 and more miles 
and 80 additional Whites which 
have each run 100,000 and more 
miles. 

Every one of the 26 White Trucks 
operated by the Provincial High- 
way Board of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax, has run 
more than 100,000 miles. 


Below is a list of the owners with 
the largest numbers of Whites 
which have each run 100,000 miles 
and more: 


Gee TipGind Ce... ccccccess 116 
Motor Transit Co. (Los Angeles). 73 
California Transit Co.......... 41 
Bradford ene ag rs 32 
White Transit Co., Inc........ 28 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co.... 27 
Provincial Highway Board..... 26 
EEE OD, cn ccccessace 25 
Schulze Baking Co............ 25 
Cleveland Transfer Co......... 25 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc.......... 25 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana... 24 
Twin City Motor Bus Co...... 23 
Dennis Sheen Transfer Co..... 22 


Mandel Brothers, Chicago, op- 
erates 39 White Trucks. Sixteen 


of this fleet are eligible to the 
100,000-mile list; 7 have run more 
than 150,000 miles each. 
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No co Hoe gene will | operate 


a truck 





OR years The White Company 
F has been publishing a list of, 
——!} not a dozen, not a hundred, but 

thousands of White Trucks 
which have exceeded that mileage. 
Isolated accomplishments are not per- 
formance standards. 100,000 miles 
has become the standard of measure 
for motor truck performance because 
these thousands of White Trucks have 
made it the standard. 


Today the owners of 4,195 White 
Trucks report that they have each 
run 100,000 miles and more. Hun- 
dreds of others, of which we have no 
accurate record, have exceeded that 
mileage. Scores have passed the 
300,000-mile mark and are still giving 
dependable service. Thirteen of these 


have passed the 500,000-mile mark. 











White Trucks are built to give these 
high mileages. In the great White 
factory nothing is spared in material, 
engineering or care and skill of 
workmanship. Experienced craftsmen 


ng enough to run 
100,000 lite unless 
miles are money ea 


those 
ng miles 


build White Trucks with a confidence 
that they will achieve such mileages 
with proper operating care. 


Some trucks, because of the nature of 
the work they do, would not run 
100,000 miles in 20 years. But White 
Trucks which have run 100,000 and 
more miles represent all models, all 
lines of business, all sections of the 
world. Blistering equatorial heat, 
polar freeze, gumbo and marshland, 
ruts and underbrush, mountain grade 
and shifting sand—no matter what 
the conditions of road, load or weather 
—White Trucks keep on rolling up 
money-earning miles. 


Such a mass of evidence is proof unas- 
sailable that an investment in White 
Trucks returns the maximum in sus- 
tained, continuous transportation. 


No other truck manufacturer has ever 
published such a volume of evidence 
of durability, dependability and 
economy. No other truck manufac- 
turer can. 





THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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§ Actual records of 
2» | White Truck Owners 


" Assuring continuous, sustained 
211 Whites have run 300,000 miles and more each a 
The operator who has need fo 
517 have runbetween2ZO00,000 and300,O00O0 mileseach — onyonetc reckons the mileage 


miles, the same as the fleet owner. 


783 have run betweenl50,000 ana 200,000 miles each iechiddee’ unde, ‘bee 


White Truck eleven years ago 


ence BQ 684 have run betweenlIOO,000 ana 150,000 miles each $1,000. miles. “Te has ‘now run 


more than 200,000 miles, is doing 
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a 
= heavy hauling every day and its 
e e ° e owner considers it good for several 
mil bringing us to this astounding total neal more years of service. 
run : 
hite 4195 Whites have run 10 0, 000 miles and more each eee Se ee & 
and of which has run more than 100,- 
all 000 miles. No other trucks in this 
th company’s service have equaled 
e A the performance of these Whites, 
eat, either in length of service or in 
nd mileage covered. 
ade pa 
hat Chicago American-Herald Exam- 
h iner writes: “‘In October, 1919, we 
er purchased 14 White Trucks. 
up Twelve of these have gone over 
100,000 miles each. We believe 
SS they will give many more miles of 
— economical service.” 
ite SS es at 
ny The 100,000-mile record this year 
} shows a gain of 1,807 trucks over 
| ————— last year’s record and a gain of 
1,023 owners’ names. 
yer 
ce & 
nd t ” CED 
(om | enna 
» ii ii 
j ti] 
ao Olt | see Hd 
Hey tiI| RS a 
= ¥ . thi | LI 
ie The names of all of the owners of 
| as _" | the 4,195 White Trucks which 
yao have run 100,000 miles and more 
are listed in a new booklet just 
published. The mileages are clas- 
, j sified. You will find in the booklet 
' owners in your section of the 
country, in your line of business 
0] — and with trucking problems the 
y same as your own. The booklet is 
~ free. We will be glad to send it to 
os aes you. Write The White Company, 
| B 842 E. 79th Street, Cleveland, 
— mw Ohio. 
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Oil Stocks Now? 


The oils in recent months 
have had a severe decline. 
Will the next important 
move be up or down? 


Agricultural Implement 
and Mail Order Stocks 


have advanced sharply. 
Are they still attractive— 
or should you sell your 
holdings at present 
prices? 


Our latest bulletin con- 
tains definite suggestions 
on these stocks and sev- 
eral special charts show- 
ing the trend of prices. 


Free now on request. Write for 


Bulletin S-57. 


Pome tevin 


26 West 45th St., New York 














We Have 
a Service 


1. That bases its conclusions on 
sound economics and a 
proven theory. 


2. That tells the trend of specu- 
lative stock prices. 








3. That estimates the extent of 
the next movement in that 
predetermined trend. 


4. That indicates in what groups 
stocks will have the widest 
fluctuation. 


5. That advises the proper time 
to BUY, SELL or AVOID 
certain groups of stocks. 


6. That condenses this valuable 
information into a _ concise, 
understandable letter called 


TremahiSurvey 


| 7. That offers you a free ten- 
year chart of the weekly mar- 
ket movement and samples 
of the weekly letter, all upon 
request addressed to 


TILLMAN & PRATT 


Economic Engineering 








Nottingham Building, Boston, 17, Mass. 
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J. H. Barringer, vice-president and 
general manager of the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, after an ex- 
tended business trip through the East, said: 

“At no time since the war has the busi- 
ness outlook been 
brighter, steady ex- 
pansion more certain, 
or the condition of 
the country more 
solidly prosperous. 
Times are_ right, 
business is going 
ahead. America’s 
present prosperity 
rests upon so solid a 
foundation that 
nothing can check it. Labor has seldom 
been in a stronger position than it is to- 
day. The great gain in employment noticed 
in August has increased steadily during 
the present month, and such is the activity 
of every line of industry that it promises 
to continue throughout the Winter. And 
the best of it is that labor’s weekly pay 
envelope is, each week, increasing in value 
and in purchasing power. 

“Much of the gain in industry is based, 
I am sure, on the improved condition of the 
one-third of our population which depends 
upon agriculture. Even cotton, on which 
the prosperity of the South so largely de- 
pends, is coming into its own in the matter 
of price, while values received for corn, 
wheat, cattle, and hogs, are such that the 
purchasing power of the farmer has prac- 
tically been doubled. When the farmer is 
prosperous the nation is rich. — 

“There is not one single branch of com- 
merce or industry that is not feeling the 
impulse toward better times. Money is 
plentiful and our bankers are eager to fur- 
nish all the capital and credit needed by 
flourishing manufacturers. And with all 
this natural prosperity I am able to see 
that there is a marked tendency toward 
thrift, a healthy reduction in the ratio of 
expenditures to income, and a great growth 
of efficiency and economy of operation to 
which both employer and employees have 
and are contributing. This is no ‘boom’ 
prosperity, but solid development of the 
right kind of Americanism. 

“Primarily, of course, in my tour of the 
Eastern cities, I have been interested in 
the business of our own company, and 
taking that as a criterion, business is 
great. For from everyone of our divisions 
come the same words—sales are breaking 
all records.” 


Melvin J. Woodworth, president The 
New York News Bureau Association, upon 
his return from Europe, said: 

“Europe is definitely on the road to 
material recovery. Progress will be slow, 
naturally, but the foundation has been laid 
and there is a better feeling everywhere. 
The putting into operation of the Dawes 
Pian affords an element of confidence, and 
leading bankers in Great Britain and on 
the Continent look for a re-establishment 
of world trade relations on a better scale 
than at any time since the close of the war. 
America will undoubtedly play an import- 
ant part in upbuilding Europe through 
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judicious loans. English bankers look for 
sterling to reach parity within another year 
and have a feeling that gold will be flo 
to Europe in huge quantities within two 
years. The result will be a greater de. 
mand for American products and better 
business must follow.” 


wing 


Frank Bonner, of Bonner, Brooks & 
Company, investment bankers, New Y orb 
in an exclusive interview with “Forbes” 
said : 

The Investment Trust, a form of in- 
vestment comparatively new to this coun- 
try with a success- 
ful record of over 
half a century in 
Great Britain—in 
fact, 150 of these 
trusts are listed on 
the London Ex. 
chang e—was first 
introduced to the in- 
vestors of this coun- 
try about one year 
ago, and its im- 
mediate popular reception and continual 
growth indicate conclusively that it js 
here to stay. It is the opinion of some of 
our leading bankers that within three to 
five years the Investment Trust will be 
established as one of the most popular 
mediums of conservative investment in 
this country, as it is abroad. 

According to Government statistics over 
one billion dollars was invested in worth- 
less securities during the last year, essen- 
tially due to the fact that up to the pres- 
ent time the smaller investor, to purchase 
stocks within the reach of his pocketbook, 
was forced to go into the fields of promo- 
tion and speculation. The working out of 
the Investment Trust idea enables the 
bankers of this country to offer a diversi- 
fied investment in groups of the highest 
grade railway, public utility, chain store 
and industrial stocks at prices ranging 
from $15 to $25 a share. As one promi- 
nent financial authority has stated, “it is 
time that this country recognized the value 
and potentialities of the combined savings 
of its wage earners, and, instead of enact- 
ing impossible and impracticable Blue Sky 
laws, do something constructive rather 
than destructive,” and in line with this 
he further adds, “it is interesting to note 
Great Britain has not been flooded with 
the worthless promotions of gold mine, oil 
well stocks, inasmuch as the investors of 
that country could purchase an interest 
in groups of the highest grade stocks 
through the medium of the Investment 
Trust at the same low price of the worth- 
less promotion stocks.” 

President-elect Calles of Mexico states 
that the ideals his administration will 
seek will not be an obstacle to the de- 
velopment of industry or commerce, but 
will strengthen the ties between his and 
other countries. 

C. H. Markham, president of the IIli- 
nois Central, regards the outlook for in- 
dustry and agriculture to be the best in 
many years, and “the railroads should be 
on the threshold of the busiest and most 
prosperous period since before the war.” 
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Export Situation 
Generally Good 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HE steady tendency toward increased 

exports of fabricated and partly 
processed commodities is further confirmed 
in our latest foreign trade figures. The 
exports for the nine months ending Octo- 
ber 1, show 55 per cent. of our total sales 
overseas being made up of manufactures 
either ready for consumption or for fur- 
ther processing, as against 53 per cent. 
for the same period in 1923—not a rapid 
advance, but a steady one in the general 
direction indicated by practically all re- 
ports for some time past. All signs point 
toward a continued development along this 
line. In fact, the outlook for overseas 
markets for American manufactures is now 
better than at any time since the boom 
period of 1920. This is due largely to the 
stimulated demand in some of the major 
raw material producing areas in Latin 
America and the Far East, where the re- 
vived buying by recovering Europe has ac- 
celerated the purchase of imports. 

The European economic position, of 
course, occupies the center of the picture, 
as it will for some time to come, both 
from the competitive and the consumption 
point of view. Our leading rival and cus- 
tomer, Great Britain, is just emerging from 
the uncertainties incident to the domestic 
political turmoil and to the possible effects 
of German industrial recovery. One clear 
reaction in connection with the latter was 
the restoration of the Conservatives to 
power, and the probable revival of the 
Baldwin protective tariff proposals, which, 
incidentally, will be closely observed by 
American manufacturers. However, in 
spite of a 10 per cent. increase in un- 
employment ‘since July 1, the principal 
industries of the country are unquestion- 
ably improving with the single exception 
of coal. 


German Recovery Progressing 


In Germany the signs of recovery are 
already in evidence. Production is pick- 
ing up, particularly in chemicals, leather 
and textiles, with steel as the only im- 
portant unfavorable factor. The credit 
situation is distinctly better, with bank- 
ruptcies declining and governmental 
finances in a satisfactory position—on the 
whole a promising picture from the point 
of view of the American export of raw 
materials and likewise an intimation to 
American manufacturers that it is more 
necessary than ever before that they adhere 
to those standards of high quality and good 
service, which, even in pre-war days, were 
enabling them to cope with the Germans 
in many highly competitive overseas mar- 
kets. Italy continues to show promise in 
practically all major industries, employ- 
ment, national finances and freight traffic. 
The Italian market is distinctly worthy of 
careful attention. 

France, like Germany, is moving for- 
ward, as was to be expected, in all of her 
industries excepting steel. American auto- 
motive firms will have reason to watch 
very closely the rising competition of 
French small car manufacturers, but aside 
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“AMERICA FORE” | 


Was it Preventable ? 


Three to one it was!—Over 75% 
of all our fire loss is preventable! 
That is why farsighted executives 
have adopted the slogan, “Pre- 
vent Preventable Fires!” and 
have incorporated the idea in 
their programs of efficiency and 
conservation. 


To accomplish highly effective 
fire prevention, expert advice is 
required and these companies are 
peculiarly fitted to be of especial 


value. We employ a large staff 
of trained engineers upon whom 
you may rely for the details on 
all fire prevention measures. 
Their inspections and detailed 
reports are made with a view to 
eliminating fire hazards. Insur- 
ance rate-checking follows, often 
paving the way for rate reduc- 
tions. 


This service is at our expense 
for the benefit of our clients. 


You or your insurance representative can 
secure the details of this free service 
through our local agent or direct from us. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


JAMES A. SWINNERTON 
PRESIDENT 
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Traction Bonds 
New York City 


Many of these issues are 
protected by large equi- 
ties in New York City 
real estate. The operat- 
ing companies, in most 
instances, hold perpetual 
franchises and are now 
reporting substantial 
earnings on the five cent 
fare basis. 


The situation is one which 
will bear investigation by 
investors looking for real 
bargains. 
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from this line, it is not likely that the 
growing French industrial strength will 
seriously threaten American exports; it 
will, on the contrary, stimulate our sales 
in that country. 

Spain is in the depths of a slump which 
is by no means a mere prolongation of the 
usual summer dullness. Domestic political 
uncertainties and the military situation 1 
Morocco seem to have reacted unfavorably 
upon the whole economic position of the 
country. 

Austria presents a picture somewhat the 
reverse of that in France a few months 
ago—namely, a steadily improving finan- 
cial position but with stagnation in many 
important industrial lines. 

The smaller countries of eastern and 
northern Europe have in the main sagged 
somewhat from their exceptionally strong 
position of the early summer. A lack of 
credit is proving seriously embarrassing 
in Finland and Czechoslovakia. A hope- 
ful indication, however, is the promising 
industrial outlook in the Scandinavian 
countries which is affording a helpful cor- 
rective to certain unfavorable _financiai 
developments. Trade ties between Sweden 
and the United States are steadily im- 
proving, as is also the case to a lesser 
degree with Denmark and Norway. 


Outlook in Argentina Bright 


The outstanding feature of the Latin 
American trade situation at present is the 
unusual promise of trade in Argentina for 
1925. Here is a market which will be well 
worthy of the strongest efforts on the 
part of American firms. Those which have 
established their contacts in that territory 
are already making preparations for this 
outlook. The strengthened Argentine ex- 
change is contributing materially to this, 
due in part to the unusual prices enjoyed 
by its agricultural products. The unfavor- 
able spots in the Latin American map for 
the past month seem to be Chile and 
Bolivia, due in the case of the formers 
probably to the continued effects of the 
recent political disturbances and also to a 
certain seasonal dullness. Local trade in 
both countries seems to be still consider- 
ably below normal in spite of improved 
prices for their leading mineral exports. 
The outstanding feature in Brazil, Central 
America, Colombia and other Caribbean 
countries is the improvement in coffee 
prices which has contributed materially to 
the purchasing power of those regions. A 
day by day observation of coffee quota- 
tions in each case might serve as a help- 
ful thermometer to interested exporters. 
Brazil still suffers from the lingering ef- 
fects of the disturbing period of the Sao 
Paulo revolution, the more unfavorable 
aspects of the import situation being in 
textiles and automobiles, although trade 
in other lines, notably steel wares, im- 
plements and cement, is improving. Peru 
and Venezuela are likewise feeling the ef- 
fects of improved prices for their basic* 
commodities, and import trade is quite 
active with German competition showing 
gradual growth. 

With the exception of Australasia, the 
trans-Pacific and Asiatic markets are in a 
most dubious position. The Chinese civil 
war has considerably retarded Japanese ex- 
ports and, therefore, impaired the buying 
power in that country. China itself is, of 
course, momentarily eliminated from trade, 
at least in its more lucrative northern 
centers. 
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7% Preferred Stocks | 
of | 


Electric Light 
and Power | 
Companies | 


Dividends free from 
Normal Federal Income Tax 


We have prepared a Spe- | 
cial list containing a num- | 
ber of carefully selected | 
issues in this group. The | 
yields range from 6.80% to | 
7.37%. | 

| 


A copy of this list will be fur- 
nished investors upon request. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
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New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Wall Street Celebrates Coolidge Victory, But 
Doesn’t Forget “Good News” Is Out 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1923 


ALL STREET should have been 

prepared for the sweeping Cool- 
idge victory by the swift lengthening 
before election of the odds on the Re- 
publican candidate from 3% to 1, to 11 
to l. 


But up until the actual results were 
known there were evidently many who 
had their doubts, and there were some 
who conceded a Coolidge victory but 
who expressed concern as to what might 
happen to the make-up of Congress. 
The post-election market opened little 
changed, but it gathered strength which 
rolled up a resistless momentum of buy- 
ing, the trading element seeming to have 
its bullish appetite sharpened by the 
later reports on the Senatorial elections 
which indicated a “workable” majority 
for the party in power. Satisfaction 
was particularly keen when it appeared 
that several radicals and near-radicals 
would likely be unseated. 

The rails, held back recently by the 
fear of unfriendly legislation on the re- 
convening of Congress, were particular- 
ly buoyant, many of the leaders of this 
group getting up to new high levels for 
the year. Among the industrials, action 
was more irregular, and with the ex- 
ception of American Can, none of the 
standard stocks reached new highs. 


With the political uncertainty  re- 
moved, Wall Street naturally expects 
better things of the rails as a group, with 
particular reference to stocks, such as 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas preferred, Wa- 
bash “A,” and Missouri Pacific preferred, 
which are earning enough to justify 
dividend action in the near future. It 
is expected that the steps necessary to 
the final completion of several large 
railroad mergers will now be hastened, 
and with little to fear from hostile rail- 
road legislation, freer buying of the 
standard rails, such as Atchison, New 
York Central, and Southern Pacific—all 
in a position to increase dividends—is to 
be looked for. 


The general speculative attitude to- 
industrial group is 
trading element 


the 
The 


ward 
mixed. 


rather 
favors 





stocks that are in line for a recapitaliza- 
tion or split-up, the belief being that 
clearing of political skies will open the 
way for action. In this class may be 
mentioned American Can, U. S. Steel, 
General Electric, and American Tobacco. 
In other parts of the industrial group 
speculative favor will, just as before 
election, be dictated by actual earnings 
results and outlook. ; 

The conservative element, who are in- 
clined to believe that even the over- 
whelming Coolidge victory is something 
in the nature of “good news” that is out 
and, therefore, has been largely dis- 
counted, are of a mind to make their 
selections with more discrimination. 
They regard the possibility of a further 
broad advance from the current level of 
prices as rather remote; they are in- 
clined to look for a settling back of 
prices to a new support level around or 
just below the lows of September and 
October; and, therefore, they are pre- 
pared to await more favorable buying 
opportunities which they think will 
likely be presented before the end of 
this month or early in December. 

Looking at the market from the view- 
point of the man who wishes to steer 
clear of the stocks that have had the 
largest gains since June, the conserva- 
tive element is rather favorably disposed 
toward the oils and the coppers, along 
with the standard rails. The oils, it is 
argued, have passed through a long 
period of liquidation, rendered rather 
complete by acute depression in the in- 
dustry, and they have recently shown 
an ability to stand up stoutly against 
declines in the general list. In this 
group these stocks are favored: Pan 
American Petroleum “B”, Pacific Oil, 
Phillips Petroleum, Marland Oil, the 
Standards of New Jersey and California, 
and Texas Company. Among the cop- 
pers, Kennecott, Magma, Anaconda, and 
Chile are favored. 

Although assailed by the infectious 
belief that the Coolidge sweep has swept 
away every barrier to higher and still 
higher prices, the writer favors the con- 
servative view. 
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Odd Lots 


Buyers of Odd Lots receive 
the same courteous and 
painstaking attention as 
large buyers. 


We are always willing to 
give our unbiased opinion 
in reply to inquiries per- 
taining to investments. 


Copy of our interesting 
booklet, which explains the 
many advantages of Odd 
Lot Trading, furnished on 
request. 


Ask for F. 225 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (p. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 

















Good 
this year 


but how about next? 


You find this ques- 
tion continually 
arising as you plan 
your _ investment 
purchases. 


We maintain a help- 
ful information ser- 
vice on listed securi- 
ties which is at your 
service. Accounts 
carried on conserva- 
tive margin. 


Send for our booklet 
on trading methods. 


Ask for J-7 


(HisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Eachange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Disaster 









































OU frequently 
hear a security 
described as a “Per- 
manent Investment.” 
The kaleidoscopic 
changes which are 
constantly taking 
place in the business 
world render it ex- 
tremely hazardous 
and unwise to look 
upon any investment, 
however sound, as 
permanent. 


Do you rely upon 
your own sources 
of information 
for protection? 


Changes which ulti- 
mately may vitally 
affect the soundness 
of a company’s secu- 
rities are sometimes 
so gradual that they 
may not be apparent 
to any but the most 
experienced ob- 
server. They may 
also come with such 
suddenness as to re- 
quire immediate ac- 
tion if serious losses 
are to be avoided. 


Moody’s Supervisory 
Service will advise 
you when to make 
changes in your in- 
vestment holdings 
and assist you to 
avoid preventable 
losses in principal 
and income. Write 
for Booklet No. 
113 F. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 



















35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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Higher Brokerage 
HE New York Stock Exchange has 
again found it advisable to increase 
commissions for buying and selling stocks 
quoted at $50 or more a share. On 
stocks selling between $50 and $75 the 
brokerage rate has been raised $2.50, 
making the new rate $17.50 per hun- 
dred; from $75 to $100 there has been 
an increase of $5, to $20 per hundred; 
and between $100 and $200 the rate has 
been raised $5, to $25 per hundred 
shares. On stocks selling over $200 a 
share, an additional charge of $5 per 
hundred shares will be made for eacn 
$50 increase in price, or fraction there- 
of. Since the sole income of the great 
majority of brokerage houses is derived 
from commissions, it is generally agreed 
that commissions should be sufficient 
to carry the costs of running the busi- 
ness and to pay a reasonable profit. 
The effect upon daily transactions of 
this new brokerage scale is expected to 
be negligible, for the increased cost will 
be felt most by the higher priced shares 
in which the public interest is never 
large. A recent analysis of a day’s 
business in which 1,117,200 shares were 
turned over showed that considerably 
more than half were stocks selling at 
$50 or below. 
St. Paul’s Hope Up 
September results on the St. Paul—or 
should it be called the “Milwaukee ?”— 
were fully up to the expectations of 
those who have all along maintained 
that the last four months of the year 
would bring a crop movement and a 
speeding up of general freight, due to 
business improvement in the Northwest 
following the harvest, which would en- 
able this road to cover charges fully for 
1924. If October, November and De- 
cember results are equal to those of 
September, St. Paul will end the year 
with its head above water—and then the 
way should be much clearer for the large 
refunding operation which will have to 
be carried out in 1925. Technically, the 
position of the preferred has been 
strengthened by a large short interest. 
An authority on the railroads says: “All 
that St. Paul needs under present con- 
ditions is more traffic, and the prospects 
are that the road will get it.” 
Maxwell Makes Good 
Both as to earnings and the market 
action of the stocks, Maxwell Motors is 
making good on all that was predicted 
for it here. Third quarter earnings were 
remarkably good; net profits amounted 
to $1,831,653, or nearly four times the 
net for the first six months. And the 
month-by-month comparison is even 
more * gratifying, showing September 
income of $750,000, against $471,659 in 
August, and $609,000 in July. The bai- 
ance for dividends in the September 
quarter was equal to $2.35 per share of 
“B” stock, after allowing for a rate of 
8 per cent. on the “A” stock. Even 
after allowing for some decline in earn- 
ings in the last quarter, it may be esti- 
mated that fully $20 a share will be 
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earned on the “A” stock this year, ang 
about $4 a share on the “B” stock 
Dividends can now be started on the 
“A” stock whenever directors wish. 
Allis-Chalmers 

The reason for the higher marke 
range of Allis-Chalmers is revealed by 
the earnings statement for the first nine 
months of 1924. Net profits after taxes 
and depreciation increased fully 30 per 
cent. over the corresponding period of 
1923. For the nine months the balance 
for the common stock was nearly $6 a 
share, or practically equal to results for 
the full year 1923. Better still, during 
the September quarter earnings were 
at the rate of more than $8 annually on 
the common. The reason back of such 
earnings results is that Allis-Chalmers 
manufactures large generating units for 
central power stations for which there 
has been an active demand for several 
months. And financially the company 
is able to handle as much of this busj- 
ness as it can get, for the latest bal- 
ance sheet showed working capital of 
more than $24,000,000, of which nearly 
$8,000,000 was in cash or securities 
which could readily be converted into 
cash. 

Central Leather 


Periods of notable strength in the 
Central Leather stocks, particularly the 
preferred, have been rather puzzling in 
the face of earnings statements which 
have been none too good. For the Sep- 
tember quarter, however, there was a 
turn in earnings; so that surplus of 
$272,760 was left after interest charges 
for the period. But for the first nine 
months of 1924 there is still a deficit, 
after interest, of $841,625. More im- 
portant than the turn in earnings, in 
explaining the relative strength of the 
stocks, is the light that is thrown on 
the company’s financial position by the 
recent statement regarding plans for the 
refunding of $22,392,000 first mortgage 5 
per cent. bonds due in April, 1925. Ac- 
cording to a semi-official announcement, 
Central Leather has trimmed down its 
first mortgage bond issue sufficiently to 
provide for redemption with the issu- 
ance of $15,000,000 of new bonds. There 
are now only $19,187,750 of the first 
mortgage 5s outstanding, a reduction of 
$3,204,700 since the first of the year, and 
there remains in the sinking fund $1,- 
000,000, which will be applied to the re- 
duction, bringing the total to be refund- 
ed next April down to about $18,000,000. 
So far this year, it is reported, the com- 
pany has cut expenses sufficiently to 
enable it to reduce its first mortgage 
obligations as indicated, and in addition 
to pay off $4,500,000 of current bills 
without cramping its cash position. It 
is confidently expected, therefore, that it 
will be possible to take $3,000,000 more 
off the April maturity, bringing the total 
tc be provided for down to $15,000,000. 
This quite remarkable achievement fully 
explains why Wall Street*has been talk- 
ing of “inside” buying for the long pull in 
Central Leather stocks. 
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Heavy Rail Traffic 
to Continue 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 


N the seven weeks including September 
I] and the first half of October the rail- 
ways handled more carloads of freight 
than in any preceding seven consecutive 
weeks in their history. The increase in 
shipments as compared with the shipments 
in the preceding period in 1923 was very 
small but there was an increase. Car- 
loadings during this period averaged 
1,073,440 a week, and in the week ended 
October 18, for the first time in history, 
exceeded 1,100,000 cars. When it is recalled 
that even as recently as in August the 
loadings of freight were about 70,000 cars 
a week less than last year it will be real- 
ized how large has been the increase in 
trafic that has occurred. Although traffic 
in August was so much smaller than last 
year the railways earned $95,400,000 net 
operating income or only about $3,000,000 
less than last year. These facts and figures 
for individual roads that are available are 
a sufficient indication of a large increase 
over last year in the net operating income 
earned in September and October. 

How long is this record-breaking move- 
ment of traffic going to continue? The 
results of the national election undoubtedly 
will exert an influence upon general busi- 
ness, and, therefore, upon railroad busi- 
ness. The result has been such that the 
writer ventures to predict that railroad 
traffic will continue to be at least relatively 
as heavy as it is now for months to come, 
and even throughout the year 1925. 


Grain Shipments Break Records 


This prognostication is based upon the 
characteristics of the recent shipments of 
freight. Shipments of grain have been 
breaking all records. The loadings of grain 
and grain products in the week ended 
October 4, were 71,134 cars, which ex- 
ceeded by 10,000 cars the highest record 
ever made in any year previous to 1924. 
The farmers are selling their crops at the 
present high prices and beginning to spend 
the money for the things they need. Like- 
wise shipments of miscellaneous freight 
and merchandise are largely exceeding all 
previous records. These shipments con- 
sist mainly of manufactured commodities 
which are being sent by the manufacturers 
to the wholesale merchants, by them to the 
retail merchants, and being sold by the 
retail merchants to consumers. The ulti- 
mate effect must be a stimulus to manu- 
facturing industries of all kinds, which, in 
turn, will increase the demand for, and 
the shipments of, fuel and raw materials. 
rhe shipments of fuel and other basic 
commodities such as ore, coke, and forest 
products, are not yet equal to those of 
last year, but for obvious reasons increases 
in the shipments of such freight follow 
increases in the shipments of manufac- 
tured commodities. 

Everybody who remembers the great in- 
crease of business activity and prosperity 


(Continued on page 255) 


































































Do Your 
Investments Worry 
or Satisfy You? 


HERE is no middle ground in se- 

curities. Either your investments 
worry you or satisfy you. In which class 
do your own holdings belong? Are they 
all satisfactory or do some of them 
cause you anxiety? 


Investors who hold Straus Bonds 
are never worried about them. They 
do not fluctuate in market value. 
They are safe. They are always paid 
promptly, in cash, on the day due, 
both principal and interest. They 
are a wholly satisfactory invest- 
ment. 


It will bring you peace of mind and 
satisfaction to include first mortgage 
6% Straus Bonds in your strong box in 
place of securities which perhaps are 
worrying you. We suggest that you 
write today for literature, and specify 


BOOKLET K-1411 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 





Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
New Yor«k CHICAGO 
Straus BurtpInc 
79 Post Street, San FRANCISCO 


42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 























HOW TO MAKE MONEY 4 
IN THE STOCK MARKET Babson's 


bring profitable results. For Merchants, Bankers 


What these methods are and how we will 
= you to use them profitably, AT 
ONCE, is explained in our new FREE 
booklet. 


Simply ask for Booklet F-N15 











AMERICAN INSTITUTE —E a a 
OF FINANCE Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANISATION 
141 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. Wetias.ey Huts, 82, Mass, 























Have You Ordered a Copy of “Men Who Are Making 
the West’’ By B. C. Forbes? 


Mention oj “Forbes” insures good service 












“Better than 
promises”’ 


One of our customers recently said 
to us: “I believe that the assurance 
of a 7% interest rate and the safe 
return of my principal at maturity 
is better than a lot of promises of 
big returns, coupled with the risk 
of losing both principal and inter- 
est.’ 


Safety and an interest rate up to 
7% are combined in Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds. Owners of these 
bonds living in every State have 
found them safe even during times 
of war and financial panic. How 
many of your investments can 
make such a showing? 


To find out about Miller 


— 
“x & Bonds, send for booklet, 
“The Premier Invest- 
e ment.” Tear out this ad- 


vertisement and mail it, 
signed. 


G.L.MILLER &CO. 
INCORPORATED 
1023 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 5490 


pr, Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Phila 
Buffalo 


Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 
No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 
EE SECON ITER TED AERO LED Oe 
NN Sips sino Bah HAbas. He Fina Ne ws xwaines oe 
MN cs 6eds ahanetinchdens Rey ee 
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Analyses of 


Sears, Roebuck 
Montgomery Ward 
St. Louis-San. Fran. 
Kan. City Southern 

Amer. Can 
U. S. Steel 


Statistical 
Position of Oil 


Any of these sent upon request 





Stocks Carried on 
Conservative Margin 


Inquiries invited 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ce 


New York Stock Exchange 
NewYork Produce Exchonss 
ew Yor! uce Exchange 
Members < NewYork Curb Market - 
. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place New York City 
Telephone — Hanover 0280 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Eight Oil Stocks that Are Attractive Purchases 
from Standpoint of Probable Appreciation 


- By Raymond V. Sykes 


¢ ee continued decline in the produc- 
tion of crude oil in the United States 
for a number of weeks is bringing about a 
good deal of optimism in that industry. 
I‘undamentally the petroleum industry has 
been in a weakened position since the de- 
pression of 1921. At that time there was 
a collapse in prices that seriously injured 
the financial position of many companies, 
and operating conditions since then have 
been such that recovery was greatly re- 
tarded. 

Flush production, especially in Califor- 
nia, and to a lesser extent in Wyoming and 
Texas, has resulted in a greater supply 
than there was demand, with the result 
that prices have remained low and surplus 
stocks have expanded. In addition to the 
flush production of new fields, improved 
mechanical methods have made practical 


though for the first six months of the year 
it earned $3.03 a share on the common 
stock, while the dividend rate was $4 {o, 
the year 1923. The passing of the dividend 
is believed to be due to a note issue of 
$15,000,000, floated last July for the pur- 
pose of paying off bank loans that were 
used to acquire inventory. The company 
has on hand about $40,000,000 of oil and 
refined products purchased at present low 
levels, and when the turn in prices comes 
it stands to profit very materially. The 
company is in a strong position, both finan- 
cially and from the standpoint of operation 
A definite turn in the oil industry should 
mean considerably higher prices for the 
stock. 

The Chesebrough Manufacturing Com. 
pany, a unit in the old Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, is engaged in the 








Oils for Speculative Investment 


Company Par Capital 
Atlantic Refining ..... $100 $50,000,000 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co.. 25 3,000,000 
Marland Oil Co....... No 2,000,000* 
Pace On Go...36 5.5 No 3,500,000* 
Prairie Oil & Gas..... 100 60,000,000 
Standard Oil of N. J.. 25 502,100,000 
Texas Company ...... 2 164,450,000 
Vacuum Oil Co....... 25 61,523,075 





Div. 1924 Prices Price Yield 
= 140- 78 89 a 
$2.50 54- 29a 48 5.20 
SAep 42- 29 35 we 
2 58- 45 50 4.00 
8 269-193 212 3.80 
1 42- 33 36 2.75 
3 45- 38 41 7.30 
2b 74- 56 71 2.80h 


*Shares. *Adjustment made for 100% stock dividend and change in par value from $100 to $25 in 


April, 1924. 


bPlus extra dividends at rate of $1 annually. 








\ery much deeper wells than formerly and 
have opened entirely new strata to com- 
mercial exploitation. 

Rather recently a material readjustment 
in the California situation has come about. 
In September, 1923, the California fields 
wer® producing at a rate of over 860,000 
barrels daily, and this has now dropped to 
about 600,000 barrels daily. Total produc- 
tion for the country has dropped from 2,- 
280,700 barrels daily in the week ended 
September 8, 1923, to around 1,950,000 
barrels at the present time. The Prairie 
Oil & Gas Company and the Texas Com- 
pany have already removed the pro-rating 
order on crude oil purchases, which means 
that they are now paying for all oil pro- 
ducers can ship them. 

The industry, of course, is not entirely 
out of the woods, but the curtailment in 
production is large enough and has been of 
sufficient duration to indicate a change in 
the trend, in the opinion of experienced 
oil operators, provided no new fields of 
importance are opened. It is at a time 
when a turning point is reached that in- 
vestors have an opportunity to either ac- 
quire or liquidate to best advantage, as the 
eccasion dictates. It appears now that cer- 
tain oil stocks are in a position where they 
may be purchased for the long pull. The 
element of speculation, in the present- in- 
stance, is dominant, but the risk to be as- 
sumed is not heavy. Stocks representing 
companies in the best position from the 
standpoint of probable appreciation over a 
period of time, have been chosen. 

The Atlantic Refining Company is not 
paying a dividend at the present time, al- 


manufacture of various heavy petroleum 
jellies used for cosmetic and medicinal 
purposes. In April, 1924, the common stock 
paid a 100 per cent. stock dividend and at 
that time the par value was reduced from 
$100 to $25 per share. This brought the 
price of the stock down from about $400 
to a level within reach of the investor in 
moderate means. It has long been a high- 
ly successful earner, paying dividends up 
to 60 per cent. prior to 1916, when a 200 
per cent. stock dividend was declared. 

The Marland Oil Company is a hold- 
ing concern, which, through subsidiaries, 
owns a large block of oil lands in Osage 
County, Oklahoma, Mexico, Lower Cali- 
fornia, Kansas and other states. In addi- 
tion, it owns and operates tank cars, filling 
and distributing stations, pipe lines and re- 
fineries. The gross production is above 
60,000 barrels daily. For the first six 
months of the year net earnings were 
equivalent to $2.36 a share on the capital 
stock. It is reported that J. P. Morgan 
& Company have purchased 300,000 shares 
of the stock and have an option on 335,000 
additional shares, which is good until Feb- 
ruary, 1925. The option price is $39 a 
share. 

The Pacific Oil Company was organized 
in 1920 to take over the California Oil 
properties owned by the Southern Pacific 
Land Company, and the Southern Pacific’s 
stockholdings in Associated Oil. The prop- 
erty transferred amounted to 259,000 
acres, together with field improvement, 
and 200,690 shares, representing 50.48 per 
cent. of the outstanding capital stock of 
the Associated Oil Company. The com- 
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manner. 





To the holders of 





BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, Inc. 


Series D 7% Gold Bonds 


issued under and secured by its General Mortgage to Central 
Union Trust Company of New York, dated January 1, 1919: 


NOTICE is hereby given in accordance with the terms of its Series D 7% General 
Mortgage gold bonds and the indenture securing the same that Brooklyn Edison 
Company, Inc., has elected to redeem and pay off all of the bonds of said Series D 
on the next interest date, December 1, 1924, and that on said date there will be- 
come due on each of the bonds of said Series D the principal thereof and a premi- 
um of 714% of such principal, and from and after said date interest on all 
such bonds will cease to accrue. 


Payment of the principal of all Series D 7% bonds and the premium thereon will 
be made at Central Union Trust Company of New York, 80 Broadway, Borough 
of Manhattan, New York City, upon presentation and surrender thereof with all 
unmatured coupons attached. ~egistered coupon bonds and fully registered bonds 
should be accompanied by proper instruments of assignment and transfer. 


Interest coupons maturing December 1, 1924, should be collected in the usual 


BROOKLYN EDISON COMPANY, Inc., 


By M. S. SLOAN, 
President 


Lrooklyn, N. Y., October 31, 1924 














pany has since acquired an interest in the 
Miley-Keck Oil Company operating in 
Southern California. At the close of last 
year there were 595 wells in operation and 
a number being drilled. Earnings for 1923 
equaled $2.55 a share for the stock. 

The Prairie Oil & Gas Company, a 
former Standard Oil subsidiary, is one of 
the largest oil producers operating in the 
mid-continent field. During the last sev- 
eral years it has acquired a number of 
smaller companies, including Producers & 
Refiners Corporation. In 1915 it paid 150 
per cent. in stock at the time the Prairie 
Pipe Line Company was organized, and 
200 per cent. in stock in January, 1923. 
Earnings last year amounted to $14.72 a 
share. At the annual meeting December 
9, stockholders will vote on a proposal to 
merease the capital stock from $60,000,000 
to $70,000,000 and to decrease the par 
value from $100 to $25 a share. Of the 
new stock $5,000,000 will be made avail- 
able for subscription by employees and the 
remainder will be retained in the treasury 
for future needs. At present prices, such 
action would bring the price of the new 
stock down to a little above $50 a share. 


Standard of New Jersey 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, the parent of all the Standard Oil 
companies, occupies perhaps the strongest 
position in the petroleum industry in this 
country, if not the world. Its activities 
are world-wide, both from the standpoint 
of production and distribution. The com- 
pany itself is not engaged directly in the 
production of crude oil, but through sub- 
sidiaries it controls oil and gas leaseholds 
in widely distributed parts of the world. 
The company incidently owns the greatest 





tonnage of ocean-going vessels flying the 
American flag. The principal refineries are 
located along the Atlantic seaboard in New 
Jersey, at Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., 
and. Parkersburg, W. Va. It also has a 
plant at Tampico, Mexico. The company 
controls the Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany, a producer of crude oil in Texas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma, and one of its 
principal sources of crude oil supplies. 
Humble. also manufactures and distributes 
oil products in Texas. Through the Im- 
perial Oil Company, Ltd., oil products are 


manufactured and distributed in Canada . 


and a subsidiary of this company, the In- 
ternational Petroleum Company, Ltd., 
which, in turn owns the Tropical Oil Com- 
pany, 2,000,000 acres of oil lands are con- 
trolled in Colombia, South America. 

The Texas Company is one of the larg- 
est of the independent companies and owns 
or leases oil lands in Texas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Mexico. Altogether it con- 
trols over 1,000,000 acres in the United 
States. It controls refining plants at a 
number of points throughout the country 
and has its own fleet of oil carrying ves- 
sels. It does a large export business, dis- 
tributing its products throughout the 
world. It also controls the Texas Pipe 
Line Company, which owns and operates 
over 3,000 miles of pipe lines in the mid- 
continent fields. 

The Vacuum Oil Company is strictly a 
manufacturing concern, its products being 
sold under the trade name of “Gargoyle.” 
The company does a large export business 
through its own fleet of tankers. A stock 
dividend of 300 per cent. was paid in 1922, 
and the par value reduced from $100 to 
$25 a share. 





The New South to Hold Big 
Exposition in New York 
(Continued from page 216) 


should be quickened into a livelier realiza- 
tion of the opportunity which such an 
Exposition would offer. 

“There is a greater field for the use of 
capital in the development of the South’s 
resources and in the wealth which would 
be created for the nation than there is 
for the investment of money in foreign 
securities, so eagerly advocated by many 
bankers. It was but a few years ago 
when one of the world’s greatest bankers 
living in New York was asked to co- 
operate in an investment in the South 
which since then has become of interna- 
tional importance. He asked the presi- 
dent of a Southern railroad who knew 
the property intimately what he thought 
of the proposition and frankly stated that 
he knew very little about the South and 
was not very favorably inclined to it. The 
railroad president, fortunately, knew the 
South well enough to tell him that the op- 
portunity was one of the greatest in the 
business life of the world. The invest- 
ment was made. Its importance has far 
surpassed even the statements made by 
the railroad president. 

“I entirely agree with you that the 
South is just getting in its real stride. It 
has hardly taken the first step in that 
stride yet. The movement is on.” 

The South has been over-modest in the 
past in proclaiming to the rest of the 
nation how it is succeeding in building up 
a new empire of throbbing activity. This 
is its opportunity to spread enlightenment. 
Increased knowledge of the South cannot 
fail to bring increased prosperity. 





Do Your Bonds 


Increase in Safety 


Year by Year ? 


ERTAIN bonds meet 
the usual tests for 
safety when they areissued 
and remain safe through- 
out the life of the loan. 
But there are other bonds 
which actually become 
safer year by year, because 
the amount of the loan is 
gradually reduced, while 
none of the security is re- 
leased until the last bonds 
are paid. This preferred 
type of bond is fully de- 
scribed in the book “The 
Increasing Safety of First 
Mortgage Bonds.” A 
complimentary copy will 
be sent to any investor. 


7 First Mortgage Bonds 
0 offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely 
superior features of safety made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. 


Send name 
and address 
for a compli- 
mentary 
copy of this 

ook con- 
taining facts 
and figures. 





Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 
644 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Established 1884 


ENNEDY&CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N.Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 
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How to Select Bonds 


Railroad Consolidations Make Strong Appeal to 
Public—Outline of Proposed Eastern Systems 


By F.. J. Lisman 


F. J, Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


HIS subject has an appeal to the 

imagination of people, even if they 
have no interest either in the way of 
owning securities in the companies 
which are to be consolidated, or as pros- 
pective passengers or shippers over 
such roads. 

Congress had the idea that if the 
strong railroads were absorbed by the 
weak ones, that people located along the 
lines of the weak roads would get better 
service. As a matter of fact, while the 
present Transportation Act was in 
course of being worked out there was a 
great car scarcity in the United States, 
and every shipper thought that if he 
were only located on some other road, 
he would probably get better service; 
in other words, it was a case of distant 
pastures looking the greenest. 

It is true that if people are located on 
a poor railroad, they are willing, in 
many cases to put up. with service which 
they would not feel satisfied with on the 
part of a strong company. Railroads, 
however, are generally poor because they 
have not enough business and the strong 
companies are not going to take over 
the weak companies unless they get 
them at low prices. Under our Consti- 
tution you cannot compel anyone to pay 
more for anything than he is willing to 
pay, or someone else to sell at a lower 
price than he is willing to take, except 
by public condemnation. The lawyers 
say that railroad properties being already 
devoted to public use, cannot be con- 
demned again for the same purpose. 

Nevertheless, railroad consolidations 
are going to make much progress during 
the next few years. The Van Swering- 
ens of Cleveland have set an example 
which will be gradually followed, but it 
is going to be mostly a voluntary con- 
solidation on the part of owners of the 
properties who will get together and 
agree on a fair basis of exchanging se- 
curities. For instance, if the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad does not want the New 
York Central to get the Lehigh Valley, 
then it will probably have to pay a little 
more for it than the New York Central 
would pay. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the right to prevent the 
New York Central from acquiring the 
Lehigh Valley and thus is somewhat in 
a position to prevent excessive prices 
being asked. 

Recently, several of the eastern trunk 
lines have submitted a plan for consoli- 
dation of all the railroads east of Chicago 
and St. Louis, and north of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, but not including the 
New England railroads. This plan has 
become public in part owing to the 
public objection to it by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The plan was intended 
to also cover most of the lines running 
between Chicago & St. Louis, which are 
now considered as being in Western 
territory. It gave the Lehigh Valley to 
the New York Central and put the 


Lackawanna into the Nickel Plate-Erie 
System. The plan provides three ney 
trunk lines across northern Pennsyl- 
vania, via Williamsport. The basis fo; 
these trunk lines is to be the Jersey 
Central, Lackawanna and Lehigh Valley 
on the east, as far as Wilkes-Barre or 
Scranton, then trackage over existing 
lines owned by the New York Centraj, 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Buffalo 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Systems, con- 
necting at the northwestern corner oj 
Pennsylvania, with existing lines. This 
would also furnish new lines from New 
York to Pittsburgh just as short as the 
present line of the Pennsylvania, but, of 
course at present not in as good a phy- 
sical condition for the whole length. © 

There is no question but that in the 
next few years the railroad map of the 
United States will be considerably re- 
arranged, but as the old saying goes, 
“Nothing is eaten as hot as it és cooked” 
and thus these “hot consolidation plans” 
will have a chance to cool off consider- 
ably. 





Cities Service Company 


The long expected divorce of the Cities 
Service Company’s public utility and oil 
properties is being undertaken. A new 
corporation with a capitalization of $100,- 
000,000 is to be formed, which will bear 
the name of the Cities Service Power & 
Light Company, to act as the operating 
agency in the public utility field. ° The old 
Cities Service Company will continue to 
operate the oil business directly. Cities 
Service Company, also will own all the 
common shares, totaling $65,000,000, of the 
new public utility subsidiary, and in turn 
will invest in the new Company all its 
present holdings of common stocks in its 
public utility operating companies. The 
new corporation will issue $20,000,000 in 
bonds, $10,000,000 in preferred stock, and 
$5,000,000 in second preferred, in addition 
to the $65,000,000 common. Dillon, Read 
& Company will have sole charge of the 
fiscal affairs of both companies. 


* * * 


De Forest Radio 


Jesse L. Livermore is offering for public 
subscription 75,000 shares of the De Forest 
Radio Company, one of the pioneer cor- 
porations engaged in this industry. 

The De Forest Radio Company has a 
total authorized and outstanding issue of 
250,000 shares of no par value stock. A 
total of 133,209 shares are held by officers 
and directors of the company and by the 
public. The balance of 116,791 remain in 
the treasury of the company, and it is a 
part of this treasury stock that Mr. Liver- 
more is offering. 

* * * 


Automobile Price Cut 


Willys-Overland announces a reduction 
in the price of its coupé-sedan from $695 
to $585, a cut of $110. 
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HE subways in New York City re- 








Erie cently celebrated the twentieth anni- 
new versary of the opening of the first line. 
syl- Since October 27, 1904, passenger traffic 
for has increased 875 per cent. During the 
sey first full year of subway operations the 
lley system carried 73,000,000 persons. Traf- 
Or fic during the year ended June 30, 1924, 
ing was 714,933,187 passengers, or 439 fares 
ral, for every resident of New York. 
alo, The New York Railways, which con- 
” trols most of the Manhattan trolley lines, 
of has become a contender for bus franchises, 
his and, if it is successful in obtaining them, 
cw will discontinue the operation of about 46 
he miles of existing trolley lines. An advan- 
of tase this company would have over others 
af in operating buses would be its position 

to exchange transfers between bus lines 
he and surface lines. Another strong point 
he in favor of the New York Railways ob- 
“( taining such franchises is its agreement to 
i tear up the 46 miles of track. Such action 
! would considerably relieve traffic conges- 
tion, but, of course, it would only be 
, possible were the franchises given to this 

company. 

B-M. T. Litigation 

5 Federal Judge Knox has denied the mo- 
1 tion to dismiss the action begun by Lindley 
y F, Garrison, as receiver of the Brooklyn 
. Rapid Transit Company, against the City 
r of New York and the Transit Commission 


: for $30,000,000 damages alleged to have 

been caused by the defendants’ failure to 

carry out the contracts to build certain 

) rapid transit lines, make connections with 
those already existing, and furnish neces- 
sary equipment. The suit was begun in 
April, 1922, when the Transit Company 
saw a way of emerging from the re- 
ceivership that began on December 31, 
1918. Mr. Garrison’s service as receiver 
has ended, but a court order provides that 
the new company, the Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit Company, may be substituted 
as a party to the suit. 

H. M. Byllesby & Company announce 
that a new public utility holding company 
has been formed for the purpose of ac- 
quiring controlling and other interests in 
public utility companies and hydro-electric 
power sites to supply large interconnected 
power sources. The new organization is to 
be known as the Standard Power & Light 
Corporation, and will be controlled by 
Standard Gas & Electric and H. M. Byl- 
lesby & Company The properties to be 
acquired are under consideration but no 
announcement has been made of their 

. names or locations. 

The Federal Power Commission at 
Washington has granted authority for the 
issuance of six licenses and permits which 
will make possible the development of as 
many power projects. The town of Pe- 
tersburg, Alaska, is given authority to 
construct a dam which will develop ap- 
proximately 1,000 h.p. for use in lighting 
the town. The Nevada-California Power 
Company is granted permission to raise 
the height of the dam already constructed 
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which will add approximately 185 h.p. to 
the capacity of the development. Walter 
Cravens is granted authority to construct 
a dam on the Osage River, Missouri, which 
will develop 20,000 h.p. The Pringle Falls 
Electric Power & Water Company is 
granted authority to construct a dam on 
the Deschutes River, Oregon, which will 
develop about 3,000 h.p. Dell M. Potter 
is given permission to construct five dams 
on the Black River, Arizona, to develop 
power for the town of Clifton, 48 miles 
distance. The Northwestern Power & 
Manufacturing Company is given a, permit 
for a power project in Washington which 
will develop 9,000 h.p. 

Net earnings of the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, amounted to $1,811,965, after 
allowance for fixed charges and dividends 
on the first preferred stock. This is 
equivalent to $36.24 per share on the 6 
per cent. second preferred, and $9.69 per 
share on the common before provision for 
depreciation. After depreciation the com- 
mon earned $4.31 per share, compared with 
$2.59 in the preceding year, a gain of 66 
per cent. 


New Office Building 


The North American Company has pur- 
chased the 23-story office building at 60 
Broadway, New York. The property is 
valued at more than $5,500,000 and was 
re-sold by the Bethlehem Engineering Cor- 
poration which purchased it about one 
month ago from the Columbia branch of 
the Irving National Bank. An appraisal 
recently made by Joseph P. Day, Inc., 
placed the value of the ground alone at 
$2,200,000. The Columbia branch of the 
Irving National Bank will continue to oc- 
cupy the first three floors of the building, 
while the North American Company will 
occupy the 18th, 19th and 20th floors for 
their general offices. A separate corpora- 
tion, controlled by the North American 
Company, known as the 60 Broadway 
Building Corporation will hold title to the 
property. The building was completed in 
1911. 

A merger has been approved by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission of 
the competing electric light plants of the 
Lincoln Gas & Electric Company, a Con- 
tinental Gas & Electric subsidiary, and the 
Lincoln Traction Company, each of which 
operates in the city of Lincoln. The Con- 
tinental Company has purchased control of 
the Traction Company and taken over all 
its property. The action is in connection 
with the recent consolidation of the Con- 
tinental Gas & Electric Company and the 
United Light & Power Company. 

The Utah Power & Light Company has 
petitioned the State Engineer for the right 
to develop 140,000 h.p. on the Green River 
at a point known as Split Mountain in 
eastern Utah. The company proposes to 
build a dam there 225 feet high to form 
a reservoir with an estimated capacity of 
200,000 acre-feet. 
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Share in the Profits 
of 14 


Chain Store Systems 


Operating 19,357 Stores 
By purchasing 


United American 


Chain Stores, Inc. 
BANKERS SHARES 


Secured by an agreement with the 

Empire Trust Company, New York, 

as Trustee. 
Representing stocks 
following companies: 


Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Childs (Restaurants) 
The Ginter Co. 

F. & W. Grand Stores 
S. S. Kresge 
S. H. Kress 
Kroger Grocery & Baking 
May Department Stores 
McCrory Stores 
National Tea 
Schulte Retail Stores 
United Cigar Stores 
United Drug 
F. W. Woolworth 


Price about $171, 
Current Yield About 8% 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


BONNER, Brooks & Co. 


1 Wall St. New York 
Boston London 
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STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed sstatis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.-442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 


Utilities 


One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 
of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 























UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W.Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. Randolph 6262 
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EARN $25 WEEKLY-—Spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
sary. Copyright book free. 


Press Syndicate, 
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How Many of Your 
Executives Read Forbes? 
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An Investment that 
Yields a Safe Income 


of over 7% 


Cities Service Preferred Stock fully 
meets the requirements of investors 
who seek a safe and adequate in- 
come. 


This sound security is a preferred 
issue of one of the largest public 
service organizations in the country. 
Earnings are derived from a grow- 
ing business in necessities which are 
supplied to millions of people in 33 
states. Net earnings are about three 
times as much as the amount of Pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. 


Cities Service Preferred Stock may 
be purchased at its present price to 
yield over 7%. 


A monthly payment plan is available 
for investors in this security. 


Send for circular P-16 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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FORBES for Novembe, 15, 1924 
What the Election Wil] Do 
to Business 


(Continued from page 213) 


Good roads have proved so popular 
that most States will do much construc. 
tion work during the nex; twelve 
months, particularly as it has been found 
easy to raise large sums by a tax on 
gasoline consumption. 

The American birth-rate is so healthy 
that demands for new schools are having 
to be met all over the land. 


A policy of hand-to-mouth buying has 
been so scrupulously followed through- 
out the country that retailers, jobbers 
and manufacturers alike have carefully 
refrained, as a rule, from allowing mer- 
chandise to accumulate, with the result 
that even moderate quickening of de- 
mand will necessitate the speeding up 
of output, thus bringing a call for addi- 
tional workers. 


Europe on Road to Recovery 


Following the acceptance and adop- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, the overwhelm- 
ing victory of the Conservative Party in 
Britain has convinced international 
bankers and other leaders here that 
Europe has definitely turned its face to- 
wards recovery and stability. Conse- 
quently, American loans in unprecedent- 
ed number will be extended to Euro- 
pean borrowers. Although the ultimate 
effect will be the stiffening of competi- 
tion for us in world markets, the more 
immediate effect in this country will be 
stimulating, since some part of the capi- 
‘al furnished will be spent for Ameri- 
can raw materials, American foodstuffs, 
American machinery and other Ameri- 
can products. Such purchases are like- 
ly to be encouraged by a rise in the 
value of the principal European curren- 
cies. 


The rank and file of the American 
people are better off to-day than they 
were even at the height of the war 
boom, and although we hear and read 
much of extravagant indulgence in lux- 
uries by all classes, the fact remains that 
savings deposits to-day are the greatest 
ever accumulated. 

The security markets are in a position 
to play their part in the more active 
times we are warranted in expecting. 
The public have not been loading up 
with stocks. Speculation has been con- 
fined mostly to professional operators 
and other habitual devotees of the stock 
market. The average quotation for 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange at the opening of November 
was hardly any higher than was reached 
in March of last year, in October of the 
previous year, and in the Spring of 1920, 
and was’ several points below the level 
reached in November, 1919. Wall Street, 
of course, started a stock market cele- 
bration on November 5. 

If all this does not point towards 
prosperity, why doesn’t: it? 


Commercial failures in October, com- 
piled by R. G. Dun & Company, 
totalled 1,696, compared with 1,306 in 
September. Liabilities amounted to $36,- 
098,804, against $34,296,276. For the first 
ten months failures numbered 16,922 with 
liabilities of $466,822,260. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


successful Operation of Modern Commercial 
Hotels Requires Careful Planning 


By R. D. 


ND now comes the commercial hotels! 
AA Many people are inclined to regard 
such institutions as the keystone of the 
hotel industry, represented as they are by 
the hundreds of buildings ranging from 25 
to 500 rooms in capacity. This is true to 
the extent that a commercial hotel meets 
the requirements of the transient popula- 
tion. The travelling fraternity, for instance, 
dislikes a community where the hotel 
accommodations are known to be poor, and 
they, in the majority of instances, will not 
stay very long in a city which has not an 
up-to-date hotel. 

Many communities, inspired by their 
Chambers of Commerce, and working 
through committees comprised of prominent 
merchants, undertake to construct such 
hotels when these are needed, and which 
will be a credit to the cities in which they 
are located. These community ventures are 
not always successful because of a total 
lack of experience and intelligent advice at 
the outset. 

An instance of such a venture was out- 
lined in a recent issue of “Forbes.” The 
hotel in question proved a success only 
after private interests had stepped in and 
employed competent officials with a proved 
record of hotel management. 


Location Important 


One of the most important points which 
may come up for decision is the size of the 
structure to be built. There are many 
points to be taken into consideration when 
endeavoring to determine just how large a 
hotel will prove profitable. The stream 
of transients will determine this largely. 
A city on a main line railroad or on a 
well travelled highway will prove a better 
place for a large commercial hotel than 
would a town situated away from the 
main arteries of travel. Existing hotel 
accommodations should also be taken into 
consideration. However, the size of a new 
hotel should not be affected to any great 
degree by these unless there is already a 
modern and up-to-date hotel in the city. 

A recent survey indicates that it has 
been the experience of many cities that a 
new hotel creates business not only for it- 
self but for other hotels in the town as well. 
If one of the modern hotels finds itself 
unable to accommodate guests the over- 
flow naturally goes to the smaller and less 
up-to-date houses. Another fact which 
is less easy to prove is that a new hotel 
is important in increasing the population 
of the city in which it is located. This 
statement may be open to criticism, but 
there is no denying the fact that popula- 
tion expansion seems to increase more 
rapidly where there are adequate hotel 
facilities. 


Sub-Rentals Helpful 


In selecting a site for a new hotel, its 
proximity to railroad stations, street .car 
lines, highways, business districts and resi- 


Maxwell 


dential sections, should be given serious 
consideration. A hotel situated in a busi- 
ness district can rent its ground floors to 
concessionaires. The sub-rentals from 
these small stores should, and have in many 
cases, prove to be very profitable. 

In regard to the rentals from ground 
floors it is well to keep in mind that if 
sufficient assurance can be obtained that 
a steady income can be depended upon, 
that the cost of the site should be of less 
importance than would otherwise be the 
case. This for the reason that the rentals 
obtained from the stores can be expected 
to carry at least part of the cost of the site. 

The design of commercial hotels should 
express in their exteriors the general plan 
of the buildings. For instance, a hotel, 
purely commercial in character, located in 
a city with business surroundings, requires 
that the design should be such as to par- 
take of these elements. This general rule 
would vary in the case of a summer or 
winter resort where more freedom of treat- 
ment can be permitted. 


Store Space Profitable 


In planning a commercial hotel building, 
the ultimate cost of the structure must be 
kept in mind. Many a business venture has 
gone on the rocks because an owner or his 
architect failed to realize this fact. The 
appointments and decorations must not be 
too expensive, otherwise the income may 
not be sufficient to make the proposition a 
paying one. In New York City many hotel 
proprietors have found it advisabie to re- 
model the whole interior of their hotels so 
that there will be less waste space. Fur- 
nishings which take up a large amount of 
space do not have a place in the modern 
commercial structure. They serve no real 
purpose and the space which they would 
occupy can be used to better advantage if 
it were converted into rooms or small 
stores. The rental from these will go far 
to offset possible deficits occuring from 
operation. 





Caldwell & Company, investment bank- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee, are offering an 
issue of first mortgage bonds secured by 
the Andrew Jackson Hotel of that city. 
The land, building and equipment is valued 
at $1,215,000. The building will contain 250 
guest-rooms, with provision being made by 
the architects for 100 additional rooms to 
be erected later. The building itself will 
face upon the new Memorial Park and 
Tennessee War Memorial, which are being 
laid out by the State of Tennessee at a 
cost of over $2,100,000. 

Inasmuch as Nashville is one of the 
leading manufacturing, wholesale and 
financial centers of the South, the oper- 
ators anticipate no difficulty in making-a 
success of the proposition. The Charles 
Loridans Hotel Company is erecting the 
structure and will operate the hotel as soon 
as it is completed. The operators are re- 
quired to pay each month one-twelfth of 
the amount due for that year on the matur- 
ing bonds and coupons. 
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Yan Builds ; 
a FORTUNE! 


«sWhat fortune I have was built 
out of my early savings. My first 
bond purchased on installments was 
the foundation of that fortune.’’ 
That is how a prominent Chicago 
Banker answers the question: 
«Is it possible to become rich by 
saving small sums?’’ 


You, too, can start to build your 
fortune with safe 642% First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds. A small 
amount weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly will make you the owner 
-of a bond in a few months. 
While saving you earn 6% on 
your money. 


The copyrighted plan of the Oldest 
First Mortgage Banking House will 
help you begin. 


Send for Bulletin 


Your name and address will bring 
you copy of S, S. Plan explaining 
this systematic savings plan. No 
charge or obligation. Just mail 
coupon below, 


Greenebaum So 
investment Cuaar 


Ownership Identical with Greenebaum Sons 
"Denk & Trust Company 


OLDEST FIRST MORTGAGE BANKING HOUSE 
Combined Resources Over $35,000,000 
FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
Philade _ — Kansas 
eC Louis ee aan — 
BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


~--~--HMail This Coupon-----=- 
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Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
LaSalle Madison Streets, Chicago 

Please send copy of S. S. Plan which explains how 

to invest savings at 6% while saving for a bond. 
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Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


7% Prior Lien Stock | 
(PARTICIPATING) 
GROWTH OF SYSTEM 
(Years ended April 30) 





Gross Earnings Net Earnings | 
1917 $9,620,216 $3,502,756 

1918 12,157,122 3,594,432 | 

1919 14,641,035 4,140,571 | 
1920 19,362,673 5,318,507 
*1921 26,348,234 7,263,926 
*1922 29,870,701 8,826,280 
*1923 36,185,181 11,212,482 
71924 38,970,776 12,305,513 


*Year ended Dec. 31 
+Year ended June 30 


Price per share $98 
and accrued dividend 
To Yield about 7.14% 


Circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 
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Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
New York 


Bowling Green 7610 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATIONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Earned $5.99 
a share on common in first nine months 
of 1924; same period 1923, $3.83. 


American Hide & Leather Co.—Read- 
justment plan, to be voted on by stock- 
holders on Dec. 9, contemplates reduc- 
ing, with an expenditure of $2,100,000, 
preferred stock outstanding from $12,- 
548,300 to $9,548,300 comprising 60,483 
shares of present preferred and 35,000 
shares of new 8 per cent. cumulative 
prior preference stock, all of $100 par; 
and also reducing preferred dividend 
arreage from $17,567,620 to $8,467,620. 

American International Corp.—Pro- 
posed readjustment plan calls for re- 
tirement of the preferred stock and 
changing common stock from $100 par 
to no par. By this means it is hoped 
to wipe out the profit and loss deficit. 


American Tobacco Co. — Increased 
quarterly dividend on $100 par value 
common stock and Class “B” common 
from 3 to 3% per cent. 


American Woolen Co.— Made addition- 
al advances in prices on men’s wear 
wool fabrics for the Spring, 1925, sea- 
son. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co.—Passed dividend 
on common stock. “The losses of the 
past year and the uncertainty of the 
cotton industry for the immediate fu- 
ture,” are given as reasons. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Ameri- 
can Brass Co., a subsidiary, advanced 
price of bare copper wire %-cent a 
pound, and insulated wire %4-cent a 
pound. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co.—Double-tracking program be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles will 
be completed about Dec. 1. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Operat- 
ing at about 60 per cent. of capacity, 
highest rate of current year. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—For quarter 
ended Sept. 30, reports a deficit, after 
dividends, of $972,962, compared with a 
surplus of $1,074,655 for same period of 
1923. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
For quarter ended Sept., reports sur- 
plus, after charges, of $1,206,091; same 
period 1923, $814,697. City of New York 
and Transit Commission must defend 
suit for $30,000,000 damages alleged to 
have been caused by the City’s failure 
to carry out contracts to build certain 
rapid transit lines, Federal Judge Knox 
ruled. 

Butte & Superior Mining Co.—Earned 
5 cents a share in first nine months of 
1924; same period 1923, 6 cents. 

Central Leather Co.—Reports deficit 
of $841,625 for nine months ended Sep*. 
31, against deficit of $2,414,694 for same 
period 1923. 

Chicago Yellow Cab Co.—Earned $3.92 
a share in first nine months of 1924; 
same period 1923, $3.82. 

Cities Service Co—For 12 months 
ended Sept. reports surplus, after pre- 
ferred dividends, of $9,380,139; same 
period 1923, $8,515,299. 
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Coca-Cola Co.—In nine months ended 
Sept. 30, earned $10.05 a share on the 
common; same period 1923, $8.22. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Earned 3 
cents a share in first nine months of 
1924; same period 1923, $1.30. 


Congoleum Co.—Stock of Nairn Lino- 
leum Co. is exchangeable for common 
stock of this company on basis of 68 
shares of Congoleum common for éieh 
share, both common and preferred, of 
the Nairn Co. 


Consolidated Textile Corp.—Royal Mil). 
Riverpoint, and the Arctic Mill, Artic, 
units of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., a syb- 
sidiary, have resumed operations on a 
full-time schedule. 


Corn Products Refining Co—Earned 
82 cents a share ($25 par) in quarter 
ended Sept. 30, compared with $3.26 
($100 par) same period 1923. 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—End of the 
strike in six large mills in eastern Cuba 
was announced. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
—Was sold at public auction to reorgani- 
zation managers for $17,935,700, subject 
to approval of United States District 
Court. Under reorganization plan Mis- 
souri Pacific and Western Pacific rail- 
roads will acquire control of the common 
stock of the Rio Grande. 

Erie R. R.—Purchased 32,000 tons of 
rails. 

Federal Sugar Refining Co.—Passed 
dividend on common stock. Last pay- 
ment was 1% per cent., on Aug. 1. 

General Electric Co—Received order 
from City of Chicago for 6,500 ornamen- 
tal Novalux street lighting units, suf- 
ficient to illuminate 125 miles of streets. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Earned about $6 
a share on the common in first nine 
months of 1924, best showing made in 
about five years. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Goo1- 
year-Zeppelin Corp., a subsidiary, is 
planning construction of Zeppelin air- 
ship of 5,000,000 cubic feet, twice as 
large as the ZR-3. 

Gulf States Steel Co.—Earned $5.47 a 
the common in first nine 

1924; same period 1923, 





months of 
$10.72. 


Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—E. L. Doheney and E. L. Doheney, 
Jr., refused to testify in Government's 
suit against Pan-American Petroleum 
Co., a subsidiary, for cancellation of Elk 
Hills naval oil reserve leases granted 
by ex-Secretary of the Interior Fall. 

Pennsylvania R. R.—Negotiations for 
lease of Norfolk & Western have been 
dropped. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Directors, 
according to Dow, Jones & Co., are 
considering an increase in the common 


dividend. Present rate is $8 annually 
in preferred stock. Increase to $10 is 
expected. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Will retire all 
of the $8,000,000 outstanding 7 per cent. 
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referred stock on Nov. 15, 1924, at 125 
and accrued dividends to that date. 
Southern Pacific Co.—Petition for a 
vemporary injunction restraining the El 
= & Southwestern Railroad and 


Paso a ‘ d 
Southern Pacific from merging was de- 
aied in United States District Court at 
E] Paso. 


Studebaker Corp.—Although produc- 
tion in Oct. averaged in excess of 450 
cars a day against fewer than 350 a day 
in Oct., 1923, sales were greater than 
output. Forward business at the end 
of the month was approximately 33 1/3 
per cent. greater than same time in 1923. 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


_Js prohibited from paying any divi- 
ends on common stock until back divi- 
dends totaling $721,370 on 7 per cent. 
non-cumulative preferred stock have 
been liquidated, under a decision of the 


New Jersey Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals, affirming ruling of the Chancery 
Court. 

United States Hoffman Machinery 
Corp—Declared an initial dividend of 50 
cents a share on the common and 1 3/4 
per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
Dec. 1. 

U. S. Steel Corp—For nine months 
ended Sept. 30, reports earnings of 
$10.19 a share on the common; same pe- 
riod 1923, $11.30. 

Waldorf System, Inc.—Earned $1.74 a 
share in first nine months of 1924; same 
period 1923, $1.69. 

Wilson & Co.—Protective committee, 
headed by James H. Perkins, has been 
formed to look after the interest of com- 
mon stockholders. 





Heavy Rail Traffic to 
Continue 
(Continued from page 247) 


that followed the depression of the ’nine- 
ties knows that the revival of business be- 
gan with such an increase in the prices 
of farm products as has occurred this 
year. From 1897 on for ten years the 
increase in railway freight business con- 
tinued with practically no interruption. 
The writer would not venture to predict 
that the railways have ahead of them such 
an increase in traffic and earnings as 
occurred during that decade. The actual 
facts regarding the present situation do, 
however, strongly suggest a large business 
for the railroads for a protracted period. 
In spite of all the loose talk about a 
“government guarantee” of 534 per cent., 
the railways within the last four years 
have earned an average of only 4 per cent. 
upon the valuation fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The economy of 
operation has, however, been greatly in- 
creased within recent years and especially 
in the present year, and with a heavy busi- 
ness they should be able to earn a largely 
increased net return. No doubt an in- 
crease in the net return earned by them 
would soon cause demands for reductions 
of rates, but there seems reason for hop- 
ing that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would resist demands for reduc- 
tions which would continue to prevent the 
railways from earning at least as much 
average return as the Commission itself 
has held would: be “fair,” especially in 
view of the fact that for four years they 
have fallen far short of earning this return. 

















Hydro-Electric Station at Prairie du Sac. Capacity 35,000 horse- 
power. Furnishes electrical energy to Wisconsin Power and 
Light Company, a subsidiary of the North West Utilities Com- 
pany, which is owned by the Middle West Utilities Company. 


Middle West 
Utilities Company 
Service in 15 States 


HE 20 operating subsidiaries of 

Middle West Utilities Company 

serve 500,000 customers in 15 
states. Each company is established, 
strong and growing. Each enjoys ad- 
ditional safeguards through the com- 
bined strength of all. 


A typical property under Middle West man- 
agement is Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company, supplying electric service to Wis- 
consin’s diversified industries in 17 counties. 
Operating in the dairy regions, the granite 
quarries and the iron ore and zinc fields, 
the Company’s customers now number over 
49,000, and demand for service is con- 
stantly increasing. 


Subsidiaries of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany represent a total investment of 
$200,000,000 in modern income-earning 
properties. The Company’s securities are 
especially desirable because of their safety 
and steady earning power. They are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask 
your investment banker about them. 





















MIDDLE WEST 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 








UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Proudfits 
Carry 
No Dead Wood 











It’s so easy to remove in- 
active accounts from a 
Proudfit Loose Leaf Binder 
that there is no temptation 
to allow your ledgers to get 
cluttered up with dead 
wood. 


No need for a temporary 
binder. New accounts go 
in the ledger immediately, 
because it takes no time at 
all to do it. 


Proudfits 
Profits 
Agencies in All Large Cities 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 
13 Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Some 
Speculative Bargains 


may still be found in the market in spite 
of the rapid advance. Write for a copy of 


THOMAS GIBSON’S 
MARKET LETTER 


which wil] assist you in selecting the most 
promising issues. No charge if you men- 
tion Forbes Magazine. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York 











THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 





Sent for 3 months without charge. 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange | 

42 Broadway New York City | 























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
First Preferred Stock Dividend No. 41 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the preferred capital stock of this 
Company will be paid on November 15th, 1924, 
to shareholders of record at the close of business 

on October 31, 1924. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVv; 
BUSINESS ad TRANSPO 






INANCIAL interests of four very 
large corporations are _ affected 
by the most. sensational news item 


related to automotive affairs which has 
come through the press for some time. 
Five deaths and many more hospital cases 
have occurred among men engaged at one 
of the Standard Oil plants in New Jersey 
in the manufacture of a chemical prepara- 
tion which has been extensively used during 
the past year, especially in the Middle 
West, for admixture with gasoline, having 
the effect of obviating the “knocking” of 
the automobile engine and the formation 
of carbon deposits in the cylinder head. 
The use of the preparation has been 
temporarily prohibited in New York and 
New Jersey, as it is considered possible 
that the exhaust from automobiles in 
which ethylated gasoline is used may be 
dangerous to the public health in places 
where traffic is so congested as in the 
crowded streets of the metropolitan dis- 
trict. The dangerous substance in the 
preparation has been disclosed as being 
“tetraethyl of lead,” and the danger arises 
mainly from the fact that very small 
quantities of the poison absorbed in the 
human system day after day continue to 
accumulate and finally begin to interfere 
seriously with the physical and mental 
functions. It is therefore the factory 
workers who suffer first, if all the nec- 
essary precautions in the manufacturing 
processes are not strictly observed. 

By looking through “Kunststoffe,” a 
German technical publication, it is found 
that nearly all combinations in the alcohol 
series used in modern chemical industry— 
and not only lead combinations—arc 
acknowledged as poisonous and dangerous 
at one stage or another in the manufacture 
of the final chemical products, and that 
special precautions at the factories are 
required and enforced in order to avoid 
bad effects on the workers. 

Manufacture of “ethyl gasoline” on 
an industrial scale was found difficult. 
When the production was finally taken 
over by the Standard Oil Co., gas masks 
and rubber boots and gloves were among 
the means adopted for safeguarding the 
worker. Distribution is so arranged that 
the user does not touch it when he mixes 
it with the gasoline in his tank. 

In the dairy industry many years went 
by before the workers could be fully im- 
pressed with the absolute necessity for 
obeying all the scientific regulations strictly 
and literally at all times, if butter of the 
very highest grade should be produced, but 
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the only penalty for failing was 
loss. In the chemical industry the lesson 
will no doubt be learned more rapidly and 
more thoroughly. , 


financial 


Six-Wheel Construction 


As the construction of the four-wheel 
unit used in the new line of six-whee| 
busses and trucks offered by the Six-Whee| 
Company of Philadelphia is the leading 
feature in the most radical innovation of 
the year, many are naturally anxious to 
become familiar with the arrangement of 
its mechanical elements, especially as the 
whole assembly looks so fit and suitable in 
the complete vehicle that one would be 
glad to believe thoroughly in the mechani. 
cal soundness of all the details. These 
details are not freely disclosed as yet, 
however. Reasons related to patent pro- 
tection or other commercial considerations 
may render it undesirable at the present 
time to show exactly how the four-wheel 
driving system is organized. The accom- 
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Spring and drive systems in four-wheel 
unit of six-wheel coaches. 


panying illustrations can only give a 
preliminary idea. The small one shows 
plainly, though, the way the two axles in 
the four-wheel unit may be tilted inde- 
pendently of one another, so that all four 
wheels may follow the inequalities of the 
ground. And with regard to the driving 
system the company writes “We should 
probably explain that the member connect- 
ing the two rear axles is a torque tube. 
This is placed directly over the drive shaft, 
which runs through both rear axles.” As 
this “torque tube” evidently permits torsion, 
the term seems to be used in a popular 
sense.—M. C. K. 
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accurate is now almost dead, and 


trade the popular 
small things can be 


machinery 
that only 


highly ; 

it ~~ that customers of the machinery 
trade should follow suit by always demand- 
ing the highest accuracy that may be use- 
ful, in big things as in small ones, either 
for perfect performance or for the avoid- 
ance of premature and excessive wear. 
Perhaps the first step taking distance from 
the old idea dates back a lifetime to the 


days when people marveled at seeing a big 
steam hammer crack the shell of an egg 
Lately one reads of gear wheels 


neatly. 

24 feet in diameter so accurately made 
that the distance from a point on one tooth 
to the corresponding point of the next one 
nowhere varies more than two. one- 


thousands of an inch. And that would be 
quite useless if the whole wheel could not 
be mounted with even greater accuracy 
and operated without vibration of its axis. 
In such cases the question of economy, in 
saving wear, repairs, and replacements, ex- 
tends to the foundations of the buildings. 

Such and similar instances support the 
idea that the business man nowadays and 
henceforth had better be a good engineer 
and mechanic to start with, even if his 
leading business idea is only to produce 
and sell a little cheaper than his com- 
petitors. Perhaps everybody had better be 
a good engineer and mechanic to feel quite 
at home and competent in a civilization 
that works out all problems, social and 
moral ones included, by way of stupendous- 
ly increased and cheapened production in 
all lines. 


Optic Measuring 


A new tool related intimately to the 
subject of accuracy and the means for 
securing accuracy reliably and cheaply, has 
come over from Germany. It is the 
“optimeter” made by Zeis, of Jena, the 
famous maker of optical and precision in- 
struments and pioneer in the use of fused 
quartz. The optimeter is a micrometer in 
which the only movable part is a small 
mirror pivoted on balls to rock over an 
arc of only a few thousandths of an inch. 
A ray of light gives a plain reading on an 
indicator scale by comparison with any 
previously established standard for the 
desired measurement. The optical prin- 
ciple, with its great security against wear 
and abuse by workmen, seems very attrac- 
tive and well worth watching in its further 
developments—far ahead, particularly of 
the German measuring instruments from 
before the war in which the main principle 
was mechanical magnifying of the micro- 
meter reading. More and more such in- 
struments which can be read alike by two 
different persons and without providing 
special illumination, are placed in the hands 
cf workmen to improve products and 
reduce inspection work. 

Machines for counting coins are now 
used not only by banks but also by street 
railways, telephone companies, department 
stores, dairies, amusement resorts, churches, 
Government departments, cafeterias, public 
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schools (for their penny-saving funds), 
and their use in many other places is 
gradually extending, because they save time 
and insure accurate counting and wrapping 
even under such circumstances as would 
ordinarily disturb the person in charge of 
the counting. They are not new, as they 
were invented some fifteen years ago and 
placed in the market by the Abbott Coin 
Counter Co. in 1911. At that time, the 
company says, only about two per cent. of 
coin-counting work was done by machines, 
and the Flat Tubular Coin Wrapper was 
unknown. Since then many improvements 
have been made in the system. The latest 
is a model which is electrically driven, 
being equipped with a very small Westing- 
house motor, and it is marketed as the 
fastest and simplest of all equipments now 
offered for the same purpose. It counts 
pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters and half- 
dollars, and locks automatically when 20, 
25, 30, 40 or 50 coins have been counted, 
or else will count coins indefinitely into a 
bag. It goes on counting while the person 
in charge closes the packages, at the rate 
of 10 to 15 packages a minute. 


What Sprinklers Do 


A radio talk by I. G. Hoagland, a fire- 
prevention engineer, calls attention in a 
more eloquent and descriptive fashion than 
is usually associated with business talks 
by radio, to the money-saving merits of 
the sprinkler sys*m, and though this 
system is now about forty years old, a few 
sentences from his remarks may be of 
interest, 

“The automatic firemen,” he - said, 
“operate just when and where needed most 
—right over the fire at the beginning, and 
they do not have to be called from quarters 
like the human firemen to get into action. 
They work in thick smoke, dense darkness, 
and extreme heat, and keep up an attack on 
fire under conditions which would drive 
out the human firemen. 

“Over in Newark some time ago there 
was a fire in a big printing establishment 
which was fought to a finish by the fire 
department, but it took the whole outfit 
and over 3,000,000 gallons of water to do 
it. Afterwards the building was equipped 
with an automatic sprinkler system, and 
within a short time another fire occurred, 
but the automatic firemen were on the job, 
and one of them put out the fire in a couple 
of minutes with only 500 gallons of water.” 

And he concludes “Dollars paid for fire 
insurance are for indemnity for loss. 
Dollars invested in automatic sprinklers 
are for the prevention of loss; for insur- 
ance that money cannot buy against the 
incidental distress of fire, and for the re- 
duction of the fearful burden of the fire 
tax. They are dollars that live. They are 
dollars that work for you. They are dol- 
lars that put enduring life in other dollars.” 

When a man says something a little 
better than it is usually said, he commands 
attention, whether his remarks must be 
rated as paid advertising or journalistic 
effort—M. C. K. 
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FREE Book of true stories 

about check raisers, 
by famous Wm. J. Burns. Send 
coupon below. 
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This removes your last 
objection to paying 


by check: 


$1,000 


Free Insurance 
on checks 


Fg te een account savesmoney, 
helps you, in 8 valuable ways. 


It saves time, avoids losses and mis- 
takes in amount. Enables you to run 
your budget efficiently. Cuts down use- 
lessexpenditures. Always shows where 
you stand. Forms banking connection 
of immense value. Business people 
look at you with new respect. 


And now $1,000 insurance protects 
your checks against check raisers. You 
pay nothing for it. Bank furnishes you 
checks of world’s safest 
paper — protected by Phe 
Wnm.J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. 
Then as final, positive pro- 
tection, these checks auto- 
matically insure you for 
$1,000 against raised-check loss. In- 
surance issued by the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Company—one of 
America’s strongest, with more than 
$20,000,000 in assets! 


Now no more reason to be without 
the money-saving benefits and con- 
venience of a checkin, =ccount. Open 
one today. Tell your banker you want 
Super-Safety INSURED Bank Checks. 


Get Burns’ Free Book 


Send coupon today for free book by 
famous detective, Wm. J. Burns. True 
stories about check raisers; reasons 
why you need check insurance! 


Pay by check fa 
but use att 


pis 


The Bankers Supply Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 





New York Chicago San Francisco 

Atlanta Dallas Denver 

Crt ee 2 Se ew ee eC eee eee ee Se See oy 
The Bankers Supply Company ” 
5950 South State Street, Chicago 


+ gag Please send me free copy of book by 
Wrm. J. Burns: ‘Stories of Check Raisers.”’ 


Name 





Address. 
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A European Trip 
| need not be expensive 


T= United States Lines 
have made a special 
study oflow-pricedtravelto 
and in Europe. Let us show 
| you how togo abroad com- 








fortably, even luxuriously, 
at an amazingly low cost; 
howyoucan make each dol- 
lar buy the most from the 
time you leave New York 
until you return. In our 
special booklet, “Economy 
Trips to Europe” you will 
find most complete infor- 
mation and a variety of 
actual tours to fit every re- 
quirement. You should 
read this helpful booklet. 
Mail the coupon below 
now for your free copy. 


Six splendid ships, in- 
cluding the superb Levia- 
than, comprise the United 
States Lines’ fleet. Regular 
and frequent sailings be- 
tween New York, Cobh 
(Queenstown, ) Plymouth, 
| Southampton, Cherbourg 
and: Bremen. 


Send the Coupon Today 


To U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor, Sec. , P1338 Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the booklet “Economy Trips 
to Europe.” 


If I go datewill be about 
There will be 














personsin my patty. 


Name 





Address 
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United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


lll U. s. SHIPPING BOARD 
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| Labor and Wages 














fle Department of Labor reports a 
slight improvement in the chemical 
and dye industry in the number of em- 
ployees, and also a slight improvement in 
the rubber industry. Conditions in the silk 
industry are improving with a marked de- 
mand for skilled workers. The strike at 
Paterson is practically ended. At Camden, 
a falling off in employment is reported in 
the iron and steel, linoleum, talking 
machines and automobile industries, and a 
number of plants are expected to make a 
cut in their pay rolls. In Oklahoma, oil 
refineries are operating at about 60 per 
cent., wholesale houses, poultry and produce 
houses at 75 to 80 per cent., railroads and 
contracting machine shops at about 85 per 
cent., while flour and seed mills, cotton 
gins and cotton oil plants are working at 
full 100 per cent. capacity. The closing of 
the construction season in Oregon is re- 
ported to be responsible for considerable 
unemployment. 

Little or no progress has been reported 
at the wage conference at Manchester be- 
tween the representatives of the Amoskeag 
Mills and its 12,000 operatives over the 
proposed reduction in wages. The workers 
have rejected a compromise offer of 15 per 
cent. reduction, voting finally to stand for 
their original offer to accept a cut of 10 
per cent. 

A minimum wage law bill which will 
come before the next session of the Ohio 
Legislature is meeting with much opposi- 
tion on the part of employers in that 
State. The proposed law establishes $16 
per week as minimum wage for women. 
Employers claim that the law, if passed, 
will increase production costs, will make 
competition with businesses outside of the 
state difficult, and will eliminate unskilled 
women from job-holding. 











| Money and Banking 














Federal Reserve System 


(000 omitted) 
Latest 2 Wks. Ago Yr. Ago 


Gold Reserve hietee $3,043,826 $3,037,377 $3,111,078 
De TGC. cvccscs 222,565 263,078 883,800 
Earn. Assets ..... 1,024,176 1,060,868 1,180,652 
Notes in | ree 1,766,622 1,767,264 222A 
Deposit Se 2,217,964 2,279,227 1,958,660 
_. SRST ee 6% 77.1% 76.3% 
HANGES in. the Federal Reserve 


System during the last two weeks were 
unimportant. Gold holdings gained slightly 
while earning assets and deposits declined 
in small amounts. The net result was an 
increase of 1.5 points in the ratio. 

Additions to the gold supply are begin- 
ning to show pronounced slackening. Im- 
ports for September were only $6,600,000, 
the smallest since February, 1920. Imports 
for the first quarter of this year, in excess 
of exports, amounted to $112,966,000; for 
the second quarter, $109,421,000; and for 
the third quarter, $36,236,000. Bankers are 
of the opinion that the peak of the gold 
movement has been. passed and hereafter 
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the trend will be in the other 


direct; 
Investments abroad are likely to a 
with the apparent settlement «{ the tates. 
tions problem and will probably Offset al 


gold imports sent here on account of for 
eign Government debt liquidation. i 
However, the supply of gold is so lar 
that a considerable amount could be = 
exported and commercial demands at ted 
could expand substantially without i 
of a reflection in money rates. Quotations 
on commercial paper are the lowest i 
this season of the year since 1898, with the 
exception of the autumn of 1915, when the 
Allies were shipping large amounts of gold 
here for war supplies. At that time the 
quotation was 234 per cent., as compared 
with 3 per cent. at present. At this time 
a year ago the quotation was 5 to 5% per 
cent. The supply of lendable funds jigs 
great in Chicago that the banks there haye 
reduced the interest paid on country bank 
deposits from 2 to 13% per cent. The 
following table shows the range of money 
rates in the New York market during the 


" last two weeks: 


New York Money Market 


CEE Aa eee 3% 2% 3% 
Time, 60-90 days .......... 2%-3  -2%-3 4-3 
Com. Ba. 46 m0.. «00605260 3-34 3-3% 3-34 
Banker’s Accept. ......... mH 13% 1%, 
Rediscount Rate .......... vey 3 3 


The total of savings deposits reported 
to the Federal Reserve Board by 914 
banks was $7,457,473,000 on October 1, 
compared with $7,409,058 on September 1, 
an increase of 0.6 per cent. Increases of 
over 1 per cent. occurred in the New York, 
Minneapolis, Dallas and San Francisco 
districts. The increase for the year ended 
October 1, was 7 per cent. 

The Treasury Department has called for 
payment on February 2, 1925, the 4 per 
cent. bonds of 1895. The amount of the 
issue is about $118,000,000, about half of 
which is on deposit with the Treasurer oi 
the United States to secure national bank 
notes. The payment of the bonds will 
mean that these notes must be withdrawn 
from circulation and cancelled, or other 
bonds deposited in their place. Gradually 
all bonds securing national bank notes will 
be retired and this form of currency will 
disappear from circulation, Federal Reserve 
notes to take its place. 

To date, $1,007,919,000 has been sub- 
scribed by American investors to foreign 
loans during the year. The figure for the 
full year will probably reach $1,500,000, 000. 
At the end of 1923, American money in- 
vested abroad, exclusive of loans made by 
the Government, amounted to $8,000,000,000, 
of which $5,500,000,000 was in industrial 
securities and $2,500,000,000 in Govern- 
ment obligations. 


———— 
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t. 1, ’24 Nov. 1, "2B 
Oct. ns 191.844 








Prices 














Nov. 1, 24 
TMS: cacacsesase 193.734 


: A? a whole, prices have held steady 


during the last two weeks, although 
there have been some individual changes 
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: note, principally among cotton and 
pee Metals have been rather strong 
with advances scored in copper, lead, zinc 
a tin. The principal factor has been 
poem buying by foreign countries. 
Since the flotation of the German Loan 
there has been a substantial increase in 
the number of inquiries for the account 
of German manufacturers. The American 
ting & Refining Company has ad- 


































irect; mel : one 
retin, ag the price of lead four times within 
he a 3 period of two weeks. The foreign de- 
“ar mand for lead, also, is heavy. Zinc is at 
: rae the highest price of the year and tin is 
i up slightly. ays 
So | Standard Oil of Louisiana has announced 
d b ange an advance of 15 cents a barrel in the 
“a nd price of Cotton Valley crude oil, bring- 
ut iy ing the quotation up to 95 cents. Other 
mara purchasers in the same district have met 
vest ri the advance. Standard Qil of California 
with “ has cut the price of gasoline at refineries 
when the 2 cents a gallon to 18 cents in San Fran- 
of gold cisco. P 
imme the Building materials remain unchanged 
mpared with the exception of Hudson River brick, 
1is time which is up slightly, but is still 25 per 
5% per cent. lower than a year ago. Advices from 
Is is s0 Toronto indicate the probability of another 
re haye general cut in newsprint prices soon. The 
Y bank present level is $70 a ton, while $68 and 
The even possibly $65 is looked for by the first 
money of the year. arf ; 
ing the Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, three weeks ago and a year ago are 
shown in the following table: 
2 Wks. Year 
Last Latest Ago Ago 
% Wheat, No. 2 red......... 1.68 1.68 1.26% 
4-3 Corn, No. 2 yel..........+ 1.29 1.313% 1.10% 
354 Oats, No. 2 white......... 58 62% «53 
1} Flour, Minn, ..........0.. 8.05 8.20 6.25 
j Coffee, No. 7 Rio.......... 22%, 20% «11 
orted RE MIRE. ai, aS occa sioainre 075 .075 .068 
: ere 16.10 17.35 13.90 
r O14 a err rer ee 33.25 31.00 26.00 
er |, ere 22.00 22.00 20.00 
er | Se eS ee 22.50 22.50 23.00 
-4 a ee 6 36.00 36.00 40.00 
es of eS ee 8.87% 8.10 6.80 
York | es ccerremrercrete 13.37% 12.90 12.55 
yg eee renee 23.90 23.70 32.85 
CISCO PRMD facets aneniee cess 06% 06% 07% 
nded 
| for | Cotton and Grain 
per 
the 
f of HE latest Government cotton crop 
r of forecast is of 12,675,000 bales, com- 
yank pared with 12,499,000 on October 1, a 
will gain of 176,000 bales. The average con- 
awn dition is 54.7 per cent. of normal, com- 
ther pared with 53.5. Last year there was an 
ally actual crop of 10,139,671 bales. Prices 
will reacted on the increased amount, but did 
will not go far and soon recovered. European 
rve buying has developed considerable strength 
lately and is responsible for higher prices 
ub- subsequent to the Government report. 
ign The quantity of cotton ginned prior to 
the October 18, is announced by the Census 
00. Bureau as 7,600,826 running bales, com- 
in- pared with 6,409,391 to that date last year, 
by and 6,978,321 in 1922. 
00. Since July 1, receipts of wheat at pri- 
ial mary markets have totaled 305,000,000 
n- bushels, or 117,000,000 more than last year. 


It is a good indication that farmers have 
rushed their grain to market. These figures 
do not include grain absorbed by interior 
mills and held in country elevators. Ex- 
port demand is somewhat lighter at pres- 
ent, foreign markets evidently having 


. secured enough for near-by requirements. 
The combination of heavy shipments from 
? the interior and a falling off in foreign 





buying has resulted in holding back prices. 
Recent estimates by the Department of 
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‘“eente. Banking Connection 











a. Mia ee 
79 9 er ’ ; 
1 a i! Satisfactory banking 
Y mesa, Is : Saad 
Brae relationships are _not 
ae developed overnight. 


They are built on the 
foundation of con- 
tinued association and 
mutual knowledge and 
understanding be- 
tween the bank and the 
depositor. 


Whether the Bankers 
Trust Company is your 
sole depository or one of 
several institutions in 
which you have an ac- 
count, you will find here 
not only a strongly-knit 
organization well fitted to 
serve you in local, national 
and international banking, 
but also a readiness to co- 
operate with you in meet- 
ing emergencies and op- 
portunities in your busi- 
ness. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 














MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET 07 8% investments in 





is the regular interest return you can get from your money 
invested in sound first mortgages on homes in Miami 
—fastest growing city in America. Fully safeguarded— 
collections free—no extra charges or fees. 8% allowed 
on partial payment accounts. Get more for your 
money. Investigate! 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504 Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 





“Business Fundamentals,” by Roger W. Babson, should be 


read by every business man. Price $2.00. 
Mention of “Forbes” imswres good service 
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Agriculture place the world’s surplus of 
wheat in producing countries at about 
685,000,000 bushels, while estimates of the 
requirements of importing countries range 
around the same figure. Private estimates 
by the trade place requirements larger than 
the surplus and indicate a possible world 
shortage. Argentina reports wheat acreage 
of 17,742,000 acres, compared with 
i7,215,000 acres last year, but the yield 
has been reduced on account of insufficient 
rainfall and locust damage. Russia will 
have a small surplus for export. 








| Railroads 














CONSIDERABLE increase in traffic 
and a sharp reduction in operating ex- 
penses resulted in the Class 1 railroads 
gaining in net operating income for Sep- 
tember over the same month last year. The 
net for the month was $116,718,000, com- 
pared with $92,426,800 in September, 1923, 
a gain of $24,291,290. Gross for the month 
amounted to $540,741,000, a decrease of 
$5,225,000, or 1 per cent. compared with 
last year. Operating expenses totaled 
$381,573,750, a curtailment of $35,052,400, 
or &.4 per cent. Using the tentative valu- 
ation figures for 1923, the net return during 
September was at the annual rate of 5.60 
per cent., compared with 4.46 a year ago. 
Fof the first nine months the net operating 
income was $667,927,800, compared with 
$723,142,350 for the same period of 1923. 
Earnings for the nine months were at the 
annual rate of return of 4.21 per cent., 
compared with 4.62 per cent. for the same 
period last year. Operating ratio for 
September was 70.56 per cent., the lowest 
for any month since October, 1918, and 
compared with 76.31 for September, 1923. 
Car loadings have been at record break- 
ing levels during the last several weeks. 
A total of 1,102,336 for the week ended 
October 18, breaks all previous records in 
the history of railroading, exceeding the 
previous high level of 1,097,493 cars estab- 
lished in the last week of September, 1923, 
by 4,843 cars. The loadings of miscellan- 
eous freight are the greatest ever recorded, 
a showing that is interpreted as meaning 
general prosperity. Live stock is showing 
a decided improvement, and grain and 
forest products, are also better. Loadings 
of coal, coke and ore are about equal to or 
less than a year ago. Freight car loadings 
for the last four weeks, compared with the 
three preceding years follow: 
1924 1923 1922 1921 


oe, er 1,102,336 1,073,095 989,889 962.292 
es Se 1,088,462 1,085,938 969,487 910,529 
ee: 1,077,006 1,079,776 953,952 899,681 
Sepes-FF wersscsz: 1,087,447 1,097,493 978,791 901,078 


During the three years since 1921 the 
railroads have invested over $1,600,000,000 
in new cars and locomotives, according to 
an estimate made by Robert S. Binkerd, 
vice-chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern railroads. This 
is only a part of the improvement effected 
in the transportation situation since pass- 


‘age of the Transportation Act of 1920. © 


In the first nine months of this year alone, 
120,727 new freight cars and 1,657 new 
locomotives were installed in service. In 
the three years the railroads have bought 
454,650 new freight cars and 7,348 new 
locomotives. The average price of a 
freight car is about $2,250 and a new loco- 
motive about $50,000 each. During the 
same three years the railroads have bought 
approximately 8,000 all steel passenger 
cars at a cost of about $30,000 apiece. 














Shipping and Trade 











MERICAN shipping has become such 

an important affair that it is felt in 
many quarters a special Governmental 
department ‘controlling it should be de- 
veloped. C. A. McAllister, vice-president 
of the American Bureau of Shipping, sug- 
gests the creation of a Department of 
Transportation, which would embrace all 
Federal activities in connection with ship- 
ping, railroads, telegraph and telephone 
communications, radios and airships. A 
committee of the Pacific-American Steam- 
ship Association, headed by Captain 
Robert Dollar, suggests the creation of a 
new Department of Marine, with a seat in 
the Cabinet. Matters pertaining to ship- 
ping now handled by the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Labor and 
other branches of the Government, would 
be turned over to the new department. 

Both plans are somewhat alike, although 
the Dollar plan goes a little farther and 
recommends the removal of all legislative 
restrictions on American shipping. The 
present laws governing employment of 
crews considerably handicap American 
shipping in competing with foreign vessels. 
Neither plan provides for liquidation of the 
Fleet Corporation or disposal of the Gov- 
ernment merchant fleet. Another plan, 
that of Cary W. Cook, president of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
includes repeal of the Shipping Act of 
1916 and 1920, and allocation of cargo 
boats for not exceeding one year, the op- 
erators to supply fuel and stores and take 
25 per cent. of the net earnings, the Gov- 
ernment taking 75 per cent., and standing 
75 per cent. of losses. The operators under 
this plan, are to have the option of buying 
ships at any time within the year at a price 
fixed at the time of allocation. 

Attention is called to the article by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Director, U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, which 
analyzes the foreign trade situation. 








Other Important Items 




















HE Federal Reserve Board’s sum- 

mary of business conditions for 
September and early October indicates 
an increase of production in basic in- 
dustries of 9 per cent., an increase of 
factory employment of 2 per cent. and a 
gain in wholesale trade of 11 per cent. 
September sales of 63 department stores 
in the New York district were 12 per 
cent. larger than a year ago. Sales by 
leading mail order houses throughout 
the country increased 44 per cent. over 
August, and 17 per cent. over Septem- 
ber, 1923. Sales of chain stores were 
substantially larger in the cases of dry 
goods, grocery, 10-cent and candy sys- 
tems, but smaller in the cases of tobacco, 
shoe and drug chains. 

Exports of gasoline in the first nine 
months totalled 900,940,082 gallons, a 
gain of 266,144,641, or 41.9 per cent. over 
last year. The increase in exports dur- 
ing September amounted to 56.6 per cent. 
Exports of gas and fuel oil in September 
totalled 133,117,162 gallons, a gain of 40.4 
per cent. Crude oil production during 


September averaged 1,987,933 barrels 
daily, a decrease of 2,618 as compared 
Domestic consumption 


with August. 
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renin ag > barrels daily, 
crease oO 4,168. Imports — 

178,467, and exports, 59.234 barrels, te 
excess supply for the month was aim 
715,000 barrels, bringing total stocks / 
crude at the end of the month to 63 
700,000 barrels. . 

Automobile exports for the first nin 
months were $166,667,971, against $179. 
000,000 for the entire year 1923 Aus 
tralia is the best customer for motor 
cars. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
put into effect the second increase in 
rates since the war. The new schedule 
on transactions of 100 shares is as fol- 
lows: Stock of a market value of leg, 
than $10 a share the rate is unchanged 
at $7.50; stocks above $10 but under $25 
the rate is $12.50; $25 but under $50, $15- 
$50 but under $75, $17.50; $75 but unde, 
$100, $20; $100 but under $200, $25 
Over $200 a share the rate is $25. Sales 
on the Stock Exchange for October 
totalled 17,826,119 shares, against 15,818 - 
708 in October last year. The par value 
of bond sales totalled $291,462,010 com- 
pared with $225,208,550. Willett & Gray's 
estimate of the 1924-25 sugar crops of 
the world indicates a total of 21,689,300 
long tons, an increase of 1,998,088 over 
last year. Cuban production is estim- 
ated at 4,300,000 tons compared with an 
output of 4,066,642 for the season just 
closed. 

Wool consumption in September 
amounted to 39,545,719 pounds, against 
34,640,017 in August, and 40,011,379 in 
September last year. Soft coal produc- 
tion is running at about 10,250,000 tons a 
week and anthracite at slightly under 
2,000,000 tons. 


an in- 














Washington | 











5 HE national election has given the 
Republican party a majority in both 
the Senate and the House and returned 
President Coolidge to office by a wide 
margin. The House, until March 4, 1925, 
will be composed of 222 Republicans, 208 
Democrats and 3 Socialists, Farmer- 
Laborites and Independents and 2 doubt- 
ful. The new House, until March 4, 
1927, will have 241 Republicans, 188 
Democrats, 3 Socialists, 2 Farmer-Labor- 
ites, and in doubt, 1. The Senate will 
have 51 Republicans, 42 Democrats, 2 
Farmer-Laborites, 1 in doubt. The elec- 
tion gave Mr. Coolidge 374 electoral 
votes, Davis 136, and La Follette 13, 
with 8 doubtful. The number of votes 
necessary to elect is 266. Governor 
Smith was re-elected in New York State 
over Colonel Theodore Roosevelt by a 
narrow majority, up-State going strong- 
ly for the latter and the City of New 
York being solidly for Smith. Senator 
La Follette carried but one state, Wis- 
consin, the total popular vote for his 
ticket amounting to only about 4,000,000 
out of a total of 30,000,000. Mrs. Miriam 
Ferguson, anti-Klan and Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Texas, won on 
a basis of 2 to 1. New York State, 
which re-elected a Democratic Governor, 
elected a Republican Legislature with 29 
Republican senators, against 21 Demo- 
cratic senators and 1 doubtful. The As- 
sembly will have 93 Republicans and 57 
Democrats. 

Contributions to the Republican Cam- 
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ign Fund made through the National 
Fommittee aggregated $3,742,962. Con- 
: to the Democratic fund 


i bu tions h BS? ne 
pany the National Committee of that 


totalled $618,311. 
ra sonsiderable sensation throughout 


the country was created by the publi- 
cation of the amounts paid in income 
taxes for 1923 incomes by both indi- 
viduals and corporations. The Revenue 
Act of 1924, respecting publicity, is con- 
fysing, especially in the matter of pub- 
ishing lists of taxpayers in newspapers. 
Attorney-General Stone, in order to 
fnd out what Congress meant by requir- 
ing tax lists to be open to public inspec- 
tion will “have an appropriate case pre- 
sented in the courts” as a test. The 
statement of the Attorney-General would 
appear to indicate that the Government 
itself has been unable to interpret the 
publicity provision of the Revenue Act. 

The Attorney-General has filed a brief 
in the Federal Court at St. Paul to dis- 
solve the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s alleged monopoly of the farm 
machinery business. A consent decree 
in dissolution was entered in that court 
in 1918, but the Attorney-General con- 
tends that this did not go far enough to 
give proper protection to the farmer by 
supplying agricultural machinery and 
implements at reasonable prices. The 
original petition of the Federal Govern- 
ment was filed in April, 1912. Subse- 
quently a consent decree was worked 
out with the Department of Justice. The 
Government began an investigation in 
May, 1923, shortly after the end of the 
test period, and in July, 1923, began 
court proceedings at St. Paul of which 
the present brief is a part. Representa- 
tives of the company and the Govern- 
ment have been taking testimony for 
more than a year before a special ex- 
aminer in Chicago. 











International 














Canada—Employment has reversed its 
downward trend, which has been under 
way since July. Since September 1, 
6,490 workers have been added to in- 
dustrial payrolls. Improvement in for- 
eign trade is noteworthy, exports to 
both the United States and Great Brit- 
ain increasing while imports are de- 
creasing. The favorable trade balance 
lor the year just closed reached almost 
$250,000,000, a gain over the preceding 
year of more than $150,000,000. Buying 
in the agricultural regions is improving 
with the harvesting season and the dry 
goods and textile lines particularly are 
being benefited. Hardware jobbers re- 
port a measurable improvement in sales. 
The iron and steel industry continues 
quiet, but mining in all its branches is 
making substantial progress. 

New York funds are now quoted at 
par, due to a continued favorable trade 
balance, Government and other financ- 
ing in New York, and heavy expendi- 
tures by tourists. No longer ago than 
last May, New York funds were quoted 
at a premium of 1% per cent. The 
Royal Bank of Canada has: come out 
strongly for the return of Canada to the 
gold standard, not only to stabilize cur- 
rency, but to stimulate the gold mining 
industry. In 1923 Canada produced over 
$25,000,000 worth of gold and in the cur- 
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burgh, I 
manufacture radio apparatus. 


desired may be obtained instantly. 


120 Broadway 





Thermiodyne Radio Corporation 
No Par Value Capital Stock 
No Bonds or Preferred Stock Authorized 


ware to acquire the assets and the business of the Shepard-Potter Co., Inc., of Platts- 
N. Y. This predecessor corporation was organized in February, 1924, to 


The Thermiodyne Radio Corporation manufactures radio receiving sets with a single 
control dial plainly graduated in wave lengths, and so designed that any station 


SALES: Manufacturing facilities at present are able to take care of but a small 
~ _____.. portion of the orders received. Orders now on hand and tendered subject 
to our acceptance are sufficient to assure the production of over 500 sets a day for 
the whole of 1925, including the summer months period. 


Application will be made to list this stock on the New York Curb Market. 
THIS STOCK IS OFFERED AS A SPECULATION 
Price on Application 
Circular on Request 


H. D. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
























The Thermiodyne Radio Corporation is 
being organized under the laws of Dela- 


New York 





























rent year the output is expected will be 
materially larger. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners 
has nulled the Crow’s Nest Pass agree- 
ment between the Canadian Government 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway, ‘en- 
tered into 30 years ago, which provided 
for lower rates on eastbound grain and 
flour and lower rates on westbound 
fruit, binder twine, agricultural imple- 
ments and other commodities entering 
into the cost of prairie development. 
The agreement was suspended during 
the war and higher rates prevailed. 
Two years ago the eastbound grain 
rates were restored and this year the 
remainder of the agreement became ef- 
fective. The C. P. R. claimed that these 
rates applied only to lines in existence 
when the agreement was made and the 
result is now lower rates from one busi- 
ness center in the East to a certain part 
of the west than to another. In order 
to eliminate the alleged discrimination, 
the Railway Commission has set aside 
the westbound rate. The question will 
assume importance when Parliament 
meets again in January. 

Great Britain—At the recent general 
election the Conservative Party won an 
overwhelming victory over Labor, the 
standing in the new Parliament being 
as follows: Conservatives, 403; Labor, 
150; Liberals, 35; Constitutionalists, 7; 
and others, 4. The Conservatives gained 
161 new seats and lost 6, Labor gained 
22 and lost 64, and the Liberals gained 
9 and lost 120. Prime Minister Mac- 
donald has handed to the King the 
resignation of the Labor Cabinet. Stan- 
ley Baldwin has been entrusted with the 
duty of forming a new Ministry. Stan- 
ley Baldwin-will be the new Prime Min- 
ister and Winston Churchill will be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

France—Following the recognition of 
the Soviet Government, the French Gov- 
ernment has consented to receive M. 
Krassin as the Soviet Ambassador to 
France. Jean Herbette, former foreign 
editor of the “Temps” will be sent as 
France’s Ambassador at Moscow. A fi- 
nancial and economic conference be- 
tween the two countries will be held in 
Paris beginning about January 10. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
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GUARANTEED! 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Secured by widely separated, highest type, 
Florida properties; yield 


7% 


A new development in the investment field, 
eliminating all doubt or worry. Every 
vestor should read our booklet, “F.F.,” 
mailed free on request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OR rn re 
OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers’ Association 
119 W. Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Florida 


EXECUTIVES 


ENGINEERS, all lines, now earning 
$3,000-$25,000, seeking new connections 
will find our individual, confidential 
service an effective and dignified me- 
dium to make desired connections. 
Personally planned and executed by 
MR. JACOB PENN, the eminent em- 
ployment authority, known to lead- 
ing business men throughout America. 
Not an employment agency. Inquiries 

persons with 
records of and 
stability. Jacob Penn, Inc., 305 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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new internal loan which will be issued 
from November 12, to December 10, in 
blocks of 500,000,000 francs. The amount 
of the issue is unfixed, the Government 
reserving the right to stop the sales if 
it considers enough has been subscribed. 
The bonds will bear a face value of 500 
francs, carry 5 per cent. interest and be 
redeemable in 10 years for 750 francs. 
‘The bonds are exempt from all taxation. 
Germany—The latest statement of the 
Reichsbank has been compiled on an 
entirely new system and is now expressed 
in gold marks, as a reflection of the re- 
form in German finance and. currency. 
‘The bank’s capital is reduced from 180,- 
000,000 old paper marks to 90,000,000 gold 
marks. The statement shows that 43.9 
per cent. of the note circulation is se- 
cured with gold and 58.6 with gold and 
high-grade exchange taken together, this 
being well above the limits proposed by 
the Dawes plan. The gold reserve 
amounts to 630,502,000 gold marks, of 
which 177,703,000 are deposited abroad. 
One of the most important issues at 
the coming Reichstag election, Decem- 
ber 6, will be the matter of revaluation 
of the German war bonds. The Gov- 
ernment is believed to have already pur- 
chased about one-half of the loan, the 
bonds being acquired at practically 
nothing. There are still outstanding 
52,000,000,000 marks of bonds, the ori- 
ginal subscription totalling 98,000,000,000. 


RADIO SECURITIES 


Radio is now accepted as an industry 
possessing tremendous money making 
possibilities. Its growth during the past 
three years has been little short of 
stupendous. For the 1924-25 season, 
BABSON, noted economist and _sta- 
tistician, estimates $350,000,000 will be ex- 
pended by the American public for radio 
sets and parts. 





Wall Street’s recognition of the future of 
radio is evidenced by the fact that the 
securities of ten radio companies have 
been introduced to trading on the New 
York Curb Market within the past few 
months, nine of which have advanced in 
market price from 25% to more than 
700% above the subscription price to the 
public. 


We. specialize in radio stocks and have 
just issued a circular containing latest 
available information about the various 
radio companies whose shares are being 


traded in. Copy of this circular will be 
mailed, without obligation, upon request. 


Ask for Bulletin F 
ABRAHAMS, HOFFER & CO. 
Members New York Curb Market 
15 Broad Street New York 
Tel.: Hanover 5273-4-5-6-7 











INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
eerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 

Inquiry Department, 

Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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General W. W. Atterbury, vice-pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Railroad, will 
become president of the road when 
President Samuel 
Rea retires next 
September, when he 
will have reached 
the company’s sev- 
enty-year age limit. 

Gates W. McGar- 
rah, chairman of 
the board of di- 
rectors of the Me- 
chanics and Metals 
National Bank of 
New York, is now 
in Europe where he will act as the 
American member of the general board 
of the Reichsbank. 

E. Poynter Schweppe has been elected 
to membership in the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Charles M. Kittle, vice-president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, has been elect- 
ed president of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, succeeding 
Julius Rosenwald 
who becomes chair- 
man of the board of 
directors. General 
Robert E. Wood, 
formerly vice-pres- 
ident of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co.,, 
was elected a vice- 
president, succeed- 
ing Albert H. Loeb, 
deceased. 

A. E. Clift was elected senior vice- 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
succeeding Charles M. Kittle. 

Joseph Paterno, president of Paterno 
Brothers, Inc., has .been elected a- di- 
rector of the Liberty National Bank, 
New York, and Benjamin D. Lewis, for- 
merly of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
has been appointed a vice-president: 

Price Brothers & Co., Ltd.; of Mon- 
treal, has elected John H. Price as- pres- 
ident. 

The Union Trust Company of Chicago 
announced that . Stuyvesant Peabody, 
president of the Peabody Coal Company, 
was elected a director. 

James B. Forgan, seventy-two, for 
more than a quarter of a century one 
of the leading bankers of the Middle 
West, died after an illness of a few days. 

M. S. Sloan, president of the Brooklyn 
Edison Company, has been made a di- 
rector of the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company, which has three branch- 
es in Brooklyn. 

Thomas N. McCarter, president of the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey, has been elected a member of the 
board of trustees of the American Surety 
Company. 

Charles D. Middlebrook, long a valued 
official of Morris & Co., and lately of 
Armour & Co., has joined the ranks of 
Wilson & Co. The acquisition of Mr. 
Middlebrook, a personal friend of Mr. 
Wilson, is expected to be a great help 
to the latter in the work of reorganiza- 
tion and operation of the business after- 
ward. Having risen from the ranks, Mr. 
Middlebrook is thoroughly familiar with 
the many problems involved. 


W. W. Atterbury 


Charles M. Kittle 














“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Warranted 


As a Presbyterian elder was shaving 
just before going to church he made a 
slight cut on the tip of his nose. Call- 
ing his wife he asked her if she had any 
court-plaster. “You will find some in 
my sewing basket,” she said. The elder 
soon had the cut covered. At church, 
in assisting with the collection, he no- 
ticed that every one smiled as he passed 
the plate. Very much annoyed, he asked 
one of his assistants if there was any- 
thing wrong with his appearance. 

“I should say there was,” answered 
his assistant. “What is that upon your 
nose?” “Court-plaster.” “No,” said his 
friend, “it is the label from a reel of 
cotton. It says, ‘Warranted 200 yards,” 
—$5 prize to A. G. Whitman, Canso, 


Nova Scotia. 
* * 


Couldn’t Stay In 


A tourist was driving his car along a 
mountain road near Asheville, N. C., and, 
having a clear road ahead with no one 
in sight, was traveling at a good speed, 
when all at once he saw a man right in 
front of his car. He quickly applied his 
brakes. and turning his car to one side 
of the road, asked: 

“Where in the world did you come 
from?” He was much amused at the 
reply: “Wal, stranger, do you know this 
is the third time I have fallen out of my 
potato patch to-day.”—From C. Smith, 
Prattville, Ala. 

x ok ok 


Some Are That Kind 


“Are you looking for a permanent in- 
vestment?” 

“Not too permanent.” 

“Why?” 

“I don’t want to put my money in 
unless there’s a chance to get it out.” 


—Exchange. 
* * * 


_A Profit-Sharing System 


Some years ago, before the advent of 
car checks and fare boxes, common sen- 
timent often facetiously questioned the 
fidelity of street car conductors. An ex- 
ample in point was one of the Pittsburgh 
suburban lines. It was said of this line 
that the conductor, upon collecting 2 
fare, would flip the coin in the air and 
if it came down heads he put it in his 
right trousers pocket; if it came down 
tails he put it in his left trousers pocket; 
and if it lit on the bell cord and balanced 
there he turned it in to the company— 
From W. C. Landis, Pittsburgh. 





__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





